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THE CLOSING YEAR. 





BY M. FE. & 





» orning in the closing year 
you crossed the uplands veiled in snow; 
» winter sunshine glittered clear 


i lentless branches, dry and sere, 
\\ ith diamonds seemed all aglow— 
© morning in the closing year. 


robin in the hedgerow near 
Was pouring forth a warble low: 
fhe winter sunshine glittered clear 


fhe tall reeds by the frozen mere 
~waved in the light wind t» and fro, 
e morning in the closing vear. 


|} saw your shy sweet smiles appear, 
| watched your blushes come and go; 
lhe winter sunshine glittered clear. 


pon vour brow, your eyes 80 dear, 
Your red lips curved like Cupid's bow. 
morning in the closing year 

fie winter sunshine glittered clear! 


KOR HIM ALONE. 


BY B. M. C. 





CHAPTER IIL.—(ContTinvuen. } 


lake that roused me. I had been ab- 
sorbed in trying to penetrate the 
niystery of the Baronet’s household, and 
| found that the time had passed rapidly. 
| hastened back to the house; and as I 
stood outside the porch, which was 
hidden by great masses of white jessa- 
inine and climbing roses, I heard a 
~trange voice say: 
“You have visitors at Ullamere, Ru- 


| I was the chill breeze coming trom the 


,’ was the quick reply, “‘we have 


“There was one ot the loveliest girls I 

iveever seen in my life down by the 

ide,” added the strange voice. “I 

<i heras I was crossing the bridge—a 
cette, perfect in her way.” 


Miss Forster,” said Sir Rudolph 
tly. 

\nd whois Miss Forster?” asked the 
OW, 


lie is, as you say, a most lovely girl, 
le is as good as she is lovely. She 
here at Ullamere as companion to 
(ulmore.”’ 

1 I heard a light laugh. 

hould not have thought you would 

illowed that. You were always 
inion enough for her.”’ 

rried away. The conversation was 
tended tor me, and surely he, the 
ver must have been mistaken in 
ug mea lovely girl. Why, atschool, 
ther girls were always teasing me 
' my dusky hair and dark eyes. 
surse this must be Ulric Culmore. 1 
ed tosee his face, tor bis voice was 
rich and musical. I was young, 
‘one had ever praised me, no one 
over paid meany homage. My heart 

| with delight at this tribute to 
eauty. 
‘nh the dinner-bell rang. I felt 

! embarrassed; but I had no time 

tink of myself. Lady Culmore 
tolny room and we went down to- 


? 


t into the room with Lady Cul- 
she trembled so that she could 
old her fan in her hands. Some 


¢ 


lo Ineet us as we entered; some 


t handsome face and winning 


Lady Culmore’s hand in his 


thought of the rapture of 


nt will cause heart to 


my 


thrill with eestacy until I die! So 1 met 
my tate—the love that was my doom. It 
came to me when Ulric Culmore looked 
into my face torthe firsttime. I remem- 
ber it was only a momentary glance; but 
my heart beat tast, a mist came betore 
my eyes, a vague something stirred in 
my heart; one glance trom those beauti- 
ful eyes had wt, om roused my whoie 
being into new lite. 

Sir Rudolph came into the room and 
went to speak to his brother. I turned 
to Lady Cul:nore, who looked very pale 
and agitated. 

“Pray torgive me, Lady Culmore,” I 
said. ‘‘What was the pretty name by 
which Mr. Culmore called you?” 

A sad, sweet smile came over her beau- 
tiful face. 

“Nest,” she replied. 
name. I cannot tell why it was given to 
me. It brings back so muchto my mind, 
Ihave not heard the name for a year— 
for a whole year. I had almost tor- 
gotten it.” 

Then I looked up in wonder, tor I 
heard a sound that was quite novel to 
me—Sir Rudolph laughing, actually 
laughing, in the most light-hearted 
fashion. 

How completely that laugh changed 
the expression of his tace it would be im- 
possible to tell. I had been at Ullamere 
trom Christmas Eve until now, the end 
ot May, and such a thing had never oc- 
curred betore. 

“Kate,” said Lady Culimore, ‘do you 
think that Ulric will notice Sir Rudolph’s 
manner to me?” 

I felt sure that he must; but I did my 
best to comtort her by saying that we 
would talk so much that it would not be 
perceived, 


“It is a Welsh 


CHAPTER IV. 
(% I. dinner that evening was, for two 


of us at least, an anxious event. 


Lady Culmore evidently did not 
wish Mr. Culmore to see the peculiar 
footing on which she stood with Sir 
Rudolph. He himselt did not change 


his manner in the least. Except tor the 
needtul civilities of the table, he did not 
address his wife. She spoke to fim 
several times, and between us we man- 
aged to hide trom the visitor the terrible 
state of things that existed. Yet I saw 
him once or twice look trom one to the 
other with strangely wondering eyes, as 
though he could not quite understand 
how matters stood. He was bewildered 


and puzzled Later in the evening 
be came over to me. Hetalkedto me, 
and the sound of his voice was sweet 


and pleasant to my ears. Yet I was not 
so much engrossed but that I saw Lady 
Culmore go up to her husband and speak 
to bim, and he had answered: 

“A contract is a contract. Ours cannot 
be broken.” 

The gentlemen remained in the draw- 
ing room tor half an hour. 

Sir Rudolph seemed devotedly attach- 
ed to his brother; the love that should 
have been lavished on his wife was given 
tohim. It was delighttul to see them 
together; he wassoamiable, so attentive. 
Ulric so bright and kindly. But Lady 
Culmore was sorely pained. I did not 
remember ever having seen her look so 
unhappy. Ulric made no change in his 
treatment of her. Tle was kind, atten- 
tive, and affectionate to her. Either he 
knew her secret and thought nothing of 
it, or he did not know, and retained his 
old affectionate respect tor her. 


Mr. Culmore came to breakfast with 
us the next morning, and was startled 
at not finding his brother ther 

V | 

J 
painfully And tli seeing it, Said it 
more, 





y | 














a 
® . — Wittrrverse. 


So the days passed, and though UlIric’s 
presence seemed to have brought light 
and sunshine, it wrought no change in 
the unhappy relationship which existed 
between husband and wife. He never 
alluded to it; he seemed gradually to fall 
in with our strange ways. 

After a tew days, Lady Culmore re- 
covered herself, tinding that her brother- 
in-law merely wondered and looked 
puzzled. 

Ilow am I to tell what next happened ? 
What words shall I find sweet enough, 
fair enough for my story?) On Christmas 
Eve, leaning over the stile that led into 
the snow-clad meadows, looking up to 
the night-sky where the stars shone, I 
had prayed Heaven as a Christmas gift 
to send some one to love me; and with 
the budding of the green leaves, with the 
singing of birds and the sunshine of 
May, my prayer was granted. 

At first I thought of Ulric Culmore 
simply as a scholar and a gentleman; 
later I began to look upon him as the 


handsomest, noblest, most generous of 


men; finally I found that his presence 
greatly affected me. 

I gave him the whole love of my heart, 
and I never thought of its 
turned. 

Ulric Culmore had come to Ullamere 
to study and to rest, yet how often in the 
early mornings, when the lake was like 
a sheet of molten gold and the rosy light 
lay on the distant hills, | tound him in 
the grounds or down by the water side! 
And I had not the taintest idea that he 
came because he wished to talk to me. 

Mr. Culmore liked talking to me. Ile 
always took breakfast with Lady Cul- 
more and me. He very often came dur- 
ing the morning to read tous as we sat 
in the shade of the great spreading trees; 
he followed us always into the drawing- 
room after dinner; he accompanied us in 
our walks and drives. 


being re- 


“Tow much pleasanter a house is when 
there isa gentleman to take an interest 
in matters! I said day thought- 
lessly to Lady Culimore. [| repented the 
words the moment I her face 


one 
Saw grow 
pale. 

One jmorning Ulrieand [T were together 
amongst the roses, He plucked one and 
gave it to me; it was a lovely moss-rose- 
bud peeping coquettishly from its green 
leaves. 


“Do you know what this means?” he 
asked, 

ITsaid “No,” that IT knew nothing ot 
the language of towers. 

“You do not know what a tiossrose 


budsymibolises?” he questioned, “Prom 
mise me to try to tind out.” 


Was it the warm sunlight that daz- 
vied my happy eyes? Teould not look 
at him. FT took the rosebud and ran 


away Shametacedly. 
It was only natural that | should yo to 


the library in search of a “Language of 


Flowers,” and I read, ‘*Mossrose bud 
confession of love.” Aho me, TP smile 
now. But then, when i read it, a great 


and almost solemn awe came over me, 
Like an icy wind, came the memory 
of Lady Culmore. had loved her 
husband, and what herreward? J 
remembered what when I told 
her of my Christmas Ive. 
Yet, not heeding the warning, I wrapped 


She 
Was 
she said 


prayer on 


up my rosebud. TI wonder if ever one 
«mall flower made any yirl so perfect 
happy belore? 
* . * * . 
Dinner was over; ithad beers hie | 


ary curious constrained 


4 Thijpeie 
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the estate, Lady Culmore had 
peared, and Ulric came to me, 
“Miss Forster,’ he said, “do not waste 
this beautiful evening indoors, Our host 
and hostess have both withdrawt. Lat 
us enjoy the last rays of the sun, Will 
you come?” 
Would I? 
in answer, 


dlisap- 


My heart 
Whither could he have 
that I would not have tollowed ? 

“You will not need bat or cloak this 
lovely evening,” he continued, 

A black shawl of Lady Culmore’s lay 
on the couch. Tle wrapped it in Spanish 
fashion round my head and shoulders, 

“T will show the flowers their queen,’ 
he said, “Lat us leave the world, with 
all its cares and miseries, behind us, 
Miss Forster, and go for an hour inte 
fairyland.’’ 

“Where is tairyland?” [Tasked. 

“Wherever we like to make it,” he re 


to brit 
leul 


went out 


plied. “We shall find ours noar. the 
lake,”’ 
Shall I ever torget the scented mag 


nolia, which was in tull bloom and tilled 
the air with perfume? Shall T ever tor- 
get thecry of the cushat dove, the song 
of the nightingale on the tar side of the 
lake, the golden light on the water, the 
fair blue sky, the seent of the blossoms 
we crushed beneath our feet? 

My lover was silent tor some minutes; 
then he took both hands, looking at them 
earnestly. 

“You wear no rings, Miss Forster,’ he 
said. 

“T haven't any,” To replied quickly. 
“Madame gave me my mother’s wedding 
ring; but it broke.” 


“T wonder if you will think me very 


rude it Tinake one comment?” he con 
tinued, 

“T should never think you rude,’ I 
answered, “make What comment you 
might. 

“You wear noecngagement roig! DPven 
ture to conelude that you are noten 
gaged?” 

“To be married, do you mean?’ IT 
asked, in supreme wonder, 

“Yes, to be married,” he said 

“Oh, no! Plow eould that be IT bisaye 
been atsehool all ory lite.” 

“You have never bad adlover?’? bie preg 
stiecd, 

“No, never,” Panswered 

“T koew it,’ be uid. “Ah, Kate, 1 
Woman eyes mare ever the stances atte ‘ 
lover has looked into their depth Your 
are as clear as the morning star. > 
lover hus ever vazed into therm Iwate 
raise them to miine.”’ 

Peaat, dnostecaed of that, DP brariecl tay tives 
in omy hands, 

“TL Jlove you so dearly, so well, Iwate 
that I will devote miy fife te sou, W 
you love me in return?” 

J did Heaven alone kiew bow we 


I did not tell bin all how Thad loved 


him from the first moment Thad heard 
his Voree, aotnie leow details | he yet 
secret from bin. Woe peligehited cous 
troth bey the side ot othe ane t treoth 
that has never been broken, and meve 
Will be. 

And there, in the plory of the exeriny 
<unset, mv lover kissed mie forthe ' 
time; and that kis boevtanaed one bier 


hiss for ever 


NM rr. Culmiore, be 
“Never ‘Mr ( tibtspeore ait wate 
he said Mine ! ! ‘ 
it ist 
i ‘ ‘ j t 
{ 
ia 





CHAPTER VN 


lf was a glorious morning at the end ol 
June Miv lover lhe 
bicaticde Thi head 

bial core cut t 
chestnut troe« \ 
with bin. Sir Rudelph 


aver) telex his 
and dark beautitu 
face meke wa cigar 
tuuticler the a tniatter of 


course, LD miust po 


had ridden overto Ulladale; Ulric had 
declined to aecomu pany hin. 

“We will bave alittle pienmtie of our 
own, Kate,” he said. “TP will have a cigs 
or two, you shall have some truit, and we 


will improve the shining hous ."" 
resist, to take en 


It was albeurd te 


whieh Pdid bywpoeritically enongh 


delighbttal 


cusses 


foor neeoothednnge cote earth wa rn) 


tomenas to be with bien 


“You forget,” DT said, 


“that Toate baady 


( taltnieere Ss Companion” 
Dhtiow 
he wmaidds “Sand I lial 


either to Dady Cultnore of 


meV Comppaatibon,’” 


mise 
“any 


that Vou are 
niet Your typ, 


one else 


Ihave come te the end of my endurance, 
| evyouas | do, yet notto beat lib 
erty to give full expression to that love, 
torture last night, when vou were 
rigehnage, Verte Looked ser apetivaatinnge threat 
J wild bardly retrain trom taking you 
ity pep caren sapped Kodssdnige Veen 
It wa we yotr did mot, I sted, We 
leering What Lady Culmvore would hiave 
theoripelit 
\ ail leurest lied trie t 
heey ene { iy eloyapetnent lor a 
bieort Qitase ‘ aise you Wanted to pra 
i ist sieved ft { \1 Vou rreotustonmied 
t t vet 


happy eyes to hi fines 
wticd told Devens Qhaat the onderol it wa “ 
pereat that, af | ives] for a century, it 


would still bee a sotmree of premio as 
foonpimbarnvectot tee tae 
them oat ot 


fact omnie 


epraite tiseie 

tell my 
My darling, | want 
Are those 


‘PE vichently 


woitiogg any longer 


brother this evening 


foorarey Vou dn the autunin 


fens in your eyes, hate 


“Yes, tears of joy, To replied **Tosann 


wey damgepew, Uo daa me ogeinl ine the wiele 
world was ever happier, but TP eannet 
forget the tiisers that Sterrounds us It 
Leould see Lady Culmore less miserable, 


Sir Rudolph mere like you, P should net 
care? 

Ilis faee prew grave, the lativditer chied 
frotn his eve 

LT vinclerstaned,’” be 
‘ard | 
coptintied 
liked to Speak te 


suid, in alow votee, 


svinpathize simeerely, Wate,” be 


aftera time, “PT have never 


vou about the matter, 


bout What can possibly have parted those 


two” dro vou harow aovetbing cbout ie?” 
“Nothing in the world,” DP replied. ‘Ne 
one could kiow less.” 
“Thas this eoldiness existed eve. simmer 


yout bave been bere?’ 


‘Ye and it is that winiels taahkes mie 
d he te speak of my own lappy love? 
1 biave ciel onneothiinnge gebvourt Gt,'o con 
1) . a “heat I was never ” 
tartled, so clistressecd im ras 
Phe fiyst ight To spent here | 
{ , the coldness was merely a pest 
te modeven that horritied mre: tuit, 
hen | thatit was always the sane, 
‘ I ! changed an oftemed it. | 
‘ ow fered 
|) \ how, Wate that) thev were 
let t devoted of lovers, that 
| | ‘ tread about) der, and) that 
ea atid renee, Was Scotngebat 
‘ eve ! She repected thie ! 
te Io ariel rent \ 
\ ‘ ‘ nl ‘ 
t 1 have watehed 
low Lal apevelin 
‘ ‘ tstite , 3 hy 
‘ i hie 1 ! threat 
\ eoret tv eel anil that 
ncerns Nost 
1 writ attire thie ‘ et ! \ 
{ Kk. 4 ‘ lashed 
{ idem y heed tea \ 
tressed 
Wiis | ecb. the stiadew spread 
nig ofl \ a ft moh riiseratele 
WW tiat { 

\! ‘ fet fier perpeliend t tide 
tie l { Wea bruit se ititittera \ 
e thiat rt bias tormedee roa : 

Phe ‘ 
ls Hie tit Torecuested 
] ‘ { Iwate l s\ mis «| 
Poneto petit y thre leu that 
i 1 ‘ 1 | ive thie ! \ 
‘ Phiave a tit ol lat 


with l ! ‘ i ied { thie 
bicotase 

. * . . . . 

} 1 at} ' | ‘ i ‘ is a 
hanged “ Phe vht, the shadew 
that lay over the others had spread tne 
too biden. }he “Wit ejlent. abstracted, anid 
prlevors At times he seemed to try hard 
to become his old genial self aga Pruat 


thre attempt always taile | 


What was the miveste tliat Hips tr 
Il ilatnere, that seemed t blight every 
ome it towehed”? Sonvething al ita Jattle 
ehild: vet Lady Culmiore bad had) me 
ehildven, mea hited thers « steu 
Wiinat courtlad it) be Jt seated tisedle 
thinking 

One morning it was the beponningy of 
Jualy, and the tiges ‘ were oll oun 


Voleocotnn Dee wos Steanidanige ite the 


looking round deine with certaimely the 


saddest 


expression To had exer seenoon 


bis faves IT went yet bitter cated as ypee | 
broth mov beagids rere bis art 

‘You look > tinebaspepes \ ce,’ § aad. 
You have never beer fil thie 
day ol otur pues Woiiat notch tee wan 
bemerhe thre saeiale 
‘Phen wath tere. may hie rid 
cametil PE odasevee reesecde: cope goey rastrach wothat te 
le Iwate hie dele befernyl s \ ure 
one of the tie t ana ostodeae tical 

hel Ibis te rre«l ft thist 
froev tereothved | thi t ‘ thy 
@ostrater canied tathe '" tern 

No, dT biave t th 
policed 
a6 . tee ied edly ! ! ‘ 
beoorty ter Pitadolgeliy | } tir 
(ulinieore 

Ihe beveonered ser gepiaver, tadie } } ‘ a) 
wily, that De dled nocot dae | i 

‘You do mot look verv lowpep chroot at, 
to iri 

Donne met, hie regilied ‘| T fecur there 
has been nm prenat wrong cdeore It ooh, 
Hlenaven, bow cam Dever iv the ords” 

it what PF dread tee trie, I take 
neither tithe mor costate | ould rather 
oooutto the buch wood rh thee fer 
tune there.’ 

“Shall you meyer te eowlhat oat 
Ulrie?” PT askedd. 

ial | would serye Pith Pir prose, Iwate ariel 
would only cabitter sour fe he ore 
plied. “You say rightly that TP have not 
Deeverne Cheese Scatere peeceta Stree the thought 
eame to ome, ame it would beeas bua for 
vou.’ 

“Are vou alway pow tor deer tenders 
abile loomv, and sad, tlre?’ Lashed 

Not always, darlin Lo bicopoe hie an 
swered thi rv} 

“"Wohes veh ‘ 1 ove yotrr old elt, 
tC trie? DP love the old) selt the brest You 
were so bright, so diapyw ane blithe, 
When will the t LT deve Corme baek 
iain?’ 

“*Wohen tl | ettled 
ereplied 

“A! s hie Toast | 

The st | ‘ | 
them abs Wwered 

Wiens Tout | igre eat 
mov bereoth 

Wohi het \ | 
} streadl alte ! 

Tal 1 t} | | i} 
biog, Padee niet ‘ fod oan tin 
iv terri ‘ } ! 1 ' i ery 
Little: basapepennve i this 
\ 1 ! lt ta ! ‘ 
\ { \ ti tlie 

; , 
| t | hy 

Toate ! 1! i ‘ yl 

1 ‘ ‘ | 
! i { } " 
| edd 1] ite frat 
prassecd bee 

=i ‘ ree { il pric 
aled Sut Vitaeds pri I} \ iti ~ 
i nit Tra) | leon Wohicat 
her y { ! 1! 

i! ! ‘ bent er the pape 
Phew peut hick 1 puite os e: Sit 
Boric | edn i othe eothve 

Iw | ethene sald sir Lolth 
" ! t thie it | ie preferred 

\ ‘ \ lh | 11 

\ l pl {! tite i 
biel ‘ tt \ ‘ 
, ' 

| | 1 1 ‘ 
t ‘ ‘ | rhit 
feo thies cat ‘ i | tied | 
ritends ‘ ‘ 

1] | { 


poreh, 
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tudolph. I have 
My career 1s 


daughters of vour own, 
no wish to you, 
marked out for me, and [hope to make 


St)cae ed 


myself famous.” 
laid both his hands on 


looked 


sir Rudolph 


l irie’s and into his 


shoulders, 
lace, 


“We have loved each other truly, have 


we not, tlrie?” 

“Yes, and shall always do se,” replied 
t Irie, 

“Then take my word for it, brother, 
that no son or daughter of mine will 
ever streeeed mre, You will be Sir lt lric 


Culmore, of Brooke; and IT pray Heaven 
with my whole heart that you may have 
a happier lite than mine.” 
oF o¢."" Ulrie, “you 
everything to make you happy.” 
“Outwardly bappy, yes. Every heart 
Thad dreamed 
ola 


said have had 


Knows Its own secrets, 
Heaven knows how Thad dreamed 
very different lite trom: this.” 

Phen the brothers faced each other. 


“In the old days we had no secrets 
tromoeach other,’ said Ulrie carnestly. 
“When you werea gay careless young 


lieutenantand Toa straggling barrister, 
ve knew each other's thoughts, Ru, 


‘TL knew of your love tor Nest, and you 


knew how Twas looking ftoran ideal 
that | have sinee found. We had nota 
secret frome cach other, We stood, true 
brothers, heart to heart, face to lace, ho 


hadow between Os, loving, loval, ane 
true Now, Ru, 


tween us,” 


tell me what stands be- 


‘A secret,” answered Sir Rudolph. 


‘Tkhnow it,’ answered Ulric. ‘Whose 


ecretis il 


‘Tit were mine,” replied Sir Rudolph, 
“vou would have been made acquainted 
with it long ago. It « 


and PE biol it.” 


“Cun vou not entrust it 


meerns another, 


tome?” asked 
tlre. 


“PT would, but the other who shares it 


Will not. Better far notto Know it. It 
han blighted mov Jife; it might blight 
yours,” 

“Perhaps,” said Ulrie, *L might help 
you.” 

“Tmipossible. There is no help. There 


is nothing but patient endurance until 
lite ends; and the greatest 


is that mine may end 


merey Tecan 
ask trom: lleaven 
soon,’ 
“Anum we talking, Ru, more in the 
old fashion than the new, let me ask you 
What) has 


tween you and Nest * 


are 


one thing. gone wrong he 
sir Rudolph’s face pated, and his lips 
quivered, 
“TLeannot tell you; TL would it I eould,’’ 
“Ts it the same secret that has blighted 
your lite, Ru? Tas it come between vour 
wite and yourself?” 


“Yes, he replied. atter a pause; ‘itis 
thie Ssare thing.’ 

And, Ru, will it always last? Shall 

vounever take Nest im your artis again 


tnd kiss her with the old love?” 
“Nover,” he replied “never! 
“Tlas she done that whieh vou ean 


never torgive, Rae?’ 


“She has,’ he replied. SL would met 
tswer such questions to any other liv- 
Ing creature,” said Sir Rudolph. ‘To 


vou, my brother, Tmiav sav this miueh 


no more, 


“And shall vou live and die, Ru, with 


out telling us what this terrible seeret is 
whi thas spoiled your lite?” 
‘Thope so.” he replied. “it would de 
one good, and would do mieh baron.’ 
My dear old Ru,’ said Ubrie, “are vou 


lite sure that this is wise ltas broth 
wid notenuriosity, that prompts 
mie to speak Are In this? Ne 
eould bear sucha burden long. You 
Now 
let rae bie ly? you,” 


You canner help,’ hie replied 


‘ Vlove, 
you Wise 
thhath 
Wi break down, 


, While there is 


cite, 
rr loons 

\ 

“Pho Neo team te tell that 

spent in this tashion 


world, blighted 


hie Vout 
whole | 


ifee IS tor bee 


the 


! 
liickcdeat frown nay, 


worse, Wasted? [tis inconceivable. [ta 
wrong has been done, let it be set right” 

“Toean 
sir Rudolph. 


“Then forget it 


never be set right,” answered 


What is the use of 


i 


rooding over a sorrow that Can never 
be healed? Be brave and strong, Ru. 
Prample itdown, live itdown. What is 
the use of all this tragieal mivstery ? Let 
isond at.’ 

“There can be neo end.’ said) sj hu 
| is mls *Now Lots Ve i 
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would have asked me to be his wii. 
that he heard ot my engagement. 

His wite was dead—had died wy s 
only son was born; and nothing se a 
to give him such comtort as ta 
me about her. 

When the Rector was announced 
any accident we were all three toy: 
Sir Rudolph and Lady Culmor 


it 





iF t 


ld 
remain fora short time. It was a preat 
embarrassment to the Reetor —L ec), d 


see that. 

Apart, be could talk to them, but. te. 
gether, he looked in a state of bewilder. 
ment from to the other. He cay 
plainly enough the terms on which they 
lived; that no unnecessary ' 
passed between them; that) stranvers 
could not be less to each other tha) 
husband and wite, 

Ile saw that all efforts to draw them 
nearer together were quite unavai 


one 


word « ver 


this 


iiny, 

It was distressing to him, and, ww like 

myselt, he never became accustomed te 
it. I did. 

At first it Was uncomfortable enough: 

but, from foree of habit, the tiny came 

when [ could carry on a conversation 


with both at the same 
slightest 
could not. 


Hie grew 


time, without the 
embarrassment. The pt 


Clor 


eontused: he ap pe aled trom 


one tothe other, Tis appeals were met 
With stern coldness by Sir Rudolph, with 
an exeess of embarrassment by Lady 
Culmore. Of the two, he liked Lady 
(ulmore the best. She was always mont 


kind to him, and ready to help his chari- 
table work when he needed it. 
I was present once when he said to her: 


“Lady Culmore,do you never attend 


any place of worship?” 

And she made answer, ‘Never.’ 

The Reetor was a good man. He had 
areal love for his profession, Moreover, 
he was clever and accomplished. He 
looked justa little shocked when 
Culmore answered thus, 

“De you not think,” he began. But she 
interrupted him. 

“It you please, Mr. Thornleigh, we will 
not discuss the matter. I yield at once, 
lam quite sure that every one oughtto 
yo tosome place of worship. 


Lady 


I have my 
own reasons for staying away, and they 
are known only to one.” 

What could any man say in answer to 
that? 

Then the Rector grew more contiden- 
tial with me. He talked a deal 
about Sir Rudolph and Lady Culmore, 
They were two of the pleasantest people 
he had ever met, he said, and he deeply 
deplored the terrible estrangement be- 


great 


tween them. Like every one else who 
knew them, he wondered greatly what 
had caused it. 

Ile was a true friend of thei:s, and, 


knowing that, we talked always in the 


hope that we might be able to do some- 
thing. But, alter a time, I saw thatit 
Was impracticable; there was nothing to 
be lore. 

The Reetor never tired of ta ny to 
me about his little child, IT went to see 
himat the Rectory, On my return | told 
Lady Culmore all about his sweet baby 
Ways. 

“Pro ask hint here, Lady ¢,” | 
said. “You cannot think how 1 pres 
enee of a child brightens a lotuse ese 
rooms would be very different th a 
child playing and laughing, or + \- 
ing im them. Do ask bin, ba (‘ul- 
more,’ To urged; “LT am sure | 
cheer and amuse vou,’ 

she grew very pale—so > t | 
thought she would swoon. 


‘My dear, it 
she replied. 

“Hlow could the visit of a swe 
boy like litthe Willie hurt you?” ai 
in Some SUPpPrisc, 


would simipls 


She made no answer to the: ny 
and T continued: 

“It weuld please Sir Hudoly imi 
sure. 


one 
quite mistaken. 


would mot,” she cried; * 
It would id 
“Xo. Nliss 


stopped abruptly. : 
let a . 


me Well, neve 
to | 
“bo vou not like children?” | 
“Tos,” am 


pose itis partol the nature of a 


you wish 
bret conn linmere.”’ 


ans Wwe red weartls 


to love thie mi.’ 
| 


‘Lam not quite sure of that, 
as <wered, “IT have ' 
who did not likt 


more,’ Lo oat 


Tih Weethien 











th recording, but it led to 
vve been at Ulrie’s sugges- 
itudolph never asked any 
«near the place,and Lady 
vied seeing any one, 
eption that Ulrie had pre- 
dreadtully jealous ot the 
is baby son,and that I was 
snd toolish enough to be 
ix jealousy, and thought it 
«to have such a tall band- 
ealous about me, 
t sunny morning, when I 
with Ulrie tor the lake, the 
snnounced, and I was obliged 
entertain him—neither the 
the mistress of the house was 
| [ric’s tace darkened. 
/ really no one but you, Kate, 
») Visitors? The Rector is what 
dicsuch a handsome man! 


! ray long, dear. Think otf the 
nove we shall have, the boat 
the lake among the water 
Y ghtful prospect for a warm 
hear what he has to say, 
monstrated. 
pened, the Rector had a great 
lle was very anxious about 
ints of Ulladale. The town 
healthy; and,as Sir Rudolph 
it deal of property there, he 
~-e him and talk to him about 
the houses, the Rector said, 
v built, so badly ventilated, 
re neither more nor less than 
.er and death. 
ink that lam an alarmist,” 
“but, Miss Forster, it tever 
out there, it will be tatal to 
| him tosee Sir Rudolph. So 
ibout that the Rector was in- 
inner -an event in the Ulla- 
ehold. 
isthe most cheertul dinner I 
it Ullamere. The unnatural 
vid silenee ot husband and 
het noticed so much when 
1 Visitor present. The Rector 
vite say, Ulric was in better 
. in Thad seen him for some 
~ vy | cannot remember how it 
© conversation tarned on cap- 
linent, and the Rector quoted 
snown words that “the worst 
ih you can puta man is to 
that at first neither Sir Ru- 
Lady Culmore joined in the 
om. They sat) listening in 
~r Rudolph looking paler than 
iy Culmore with an unusual 
er beautifal face. The Rector 
‘ argued tho question hotly, 
vy intavor ot andthe Reetor 


punishment of death. 
~ditter,’ said Ulric. ‘Where 
nthe mad heat of passion, 
hardly murder. Itis when 
after cool, calm delibera- 
oughtand reflection, that I 
t murder.” 
ell paintully on our ears, 
rrible word—murder,’” I 
very sound of it is terrible.” 
~tronge story the other day,” 
eeter, that struck mir 
\ man murdered his 
“Why | forget; she had given 
Nocation perhaps. He ran 
course, a‘chue and ery’ 


‘ 
“one 


ind the police were Soon 


j 
i 


ie 
ond 


vied a terrible tire occurred. 


no himself in a low part 
in the very house where 
iat Was sleeping in one ot 
her cries 
than Who had murdered his 
ibsolutely risked his life to 
than Who was a stranger to 


coms, and were 


ed through the thames and 
stuoke; the hair was burned 
wi, his face and hands suf- 
saved her lite. While she 


ol blessing and thanking 

© police captured him. *You 

tue for killing my wite,” he 
‘| killed her 

*. but Tam sorry for it. 
the 
‘That is Scripture,’ said 

¥. ‘I have literally tul- 
i my wite, but I 
Wolnan, inasmuch 


tue death. 


because she 


present quoted words, 


liave 
as I 


Itisa 


Truly 


The story struck me as 
I 


ne.” wcdcle d the 


ecto? 
‘ ‘ 


Lime tolook at La 





ject. 
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mistaken. The proper reading ot the 
words is that whoseever takes a man’s 
life shall pay tor it with his own.” 

“If one life pays for another,” Lady 
Culmore broke in, ean it matter 
whose it is?” 


on 
Every one looked upin wonder. Her 
clear sweet tones vibrated through the 
room, her beautiful 
Rudelph regarded het 
she went on: 

“It anyone takesa lite and gives a 
lite, does not that equalize matters?” she 
asked; and I detected something of 
scorntul bitterness in her voice. “If the 
lite given be more valuable than the lite 
taken, does not that more than discharge 
the debt?” 

“No,” said the Rector, in a 
voice that seemed to startle us—‘no. 
That is the view of a distorted mind, 
Lady Culmore, ot one that does not dis- 


flushed. Sir 
in astonishment. 


tact 


distinet 


tinguish clearly between right) and 
wrong.” 

Isaw her shrink as she would have 
shrunk from a blow. 

“Whata gloomy conversation!” cried 
Ulrie suddenly. “How can we have 
drifted into it? Let us dismiss the sub- 


Lady Culmore, vou ought to have 
dismissed us,” 

“T have ’ 
said; and there something 
new and strange in her voice, while the 
light still Mashed in her eves, 

During the 


been greativ interested,” she 


again Was 


leug discussion husband 


and wite hardly looked at each other. 
But atthe words “lite tor a life’ I saw 
Lady Culmore raise her eves and fix 


them on her husband's tace. 
read them with their 
regret, and hope ? 

So the evening passed; and, when the 
Rector had gone, Sir Rudolph, witha 
hasty “(iood night,” retired also. Lady 
Culmore, who seemed quite abstracted, 
walked to the window and the 
blind aside. She stood there looking out 
into the dark ness. 

“Kate,”” “come 
here; I want you; and we went into the 
conservatory, Which was dimly lighted. 
“Mv dear”—with a quiet 
have behaved wonderfully 
evening.” 

“LTLalways behave well, Ulric.” 

“You did net flirt with the Rector at 
all,and I must make tull amends. He 
has a tine tace; he argues well too. Kate, 
Tam sure that he admires vou. Does the 
bracelet tit, darling?” 

This was merely an exense to hold up 
my armand Kiss it, T pointed to Lady 
Culmore standing at the window. 

“she will not see me” said Ulric; “and 
it she does, it will not Fancy, 
dearest, what lL sutler, sitting all might 
Watching your beantiful tace, and never 
able to Kiss the lips I 
the eyes that held all bliss tor me. 
T raatast tee 

It was 


Who could 


messages of love, 


drew 


whispered my lover, 


caress “we mn 


well this 


thatter, 


loveor gaze into 
Kate, 
indemnified!’ 


useless pointing to Lady ¢ul- 


more. It was useless te do on 
thing: ard, ter tx honest, perhaps | 


did Theat rrited so Very miueh. 


say oany- 


quite 


with a 
“remember 


“Remeniwber,” said mv lover, 
Hush on his handsome tace 
that I shall 


row. - will met put up 


brother to-mror- 
with 


speak tomy 
another 
day's delay. 


He bade me “Cad might’ in his usual 


lover-like tashion, and wentawayv, Ther 
Il crossed over te Lady Culmore. She 
turned te mee when DT spohke to her. 

“doh. niv dear.” she said, “*who is it? 

“Whois what?” Lasked 

“You should see sy ' vn face. Wate 
you should s+ ‘ own eves As we 
stand side bw side. wou are the very | 
ture of happimess.as Tam the picture of 
woe,”’ 

I was ashamisd et miveelt. DT wished 


that Deould drive tbe 
Treoten rns 
“IT am h 


words, ‘a lite tora lite” What ast: 


ghtot happiness 


tace and eves 


thieese 


arartesd ? she saad, “they 
ttipre 
ges 


conversation that Was, Wate 


“Neither cheertul nor pleasant,” [re 


plied. “An hit 1 were you, Ladv Cul- 
more, I weuld forget all about it.” 

“TPT wish.” she erie] passionately, “that 
] evoourlel lorgeta a! ut wmivse event 


meV Very trate 


CHAPTER VII 


° *1 ’ 
Lute ait ‘ i tip ft 
thine t Siti «las - 
Ik i i ‘ Vin the t 
tro | , . ‘ wo 
’ } | ‘ 


“I wish Sir Rudolph had net gone to 
Ulladale to-day,” said Lady Culmore; 
“itis so hot, and he will be in and out of 
those horrible houses. 
able about him. I 
coming sorrow on me.” 

Ulric laughed. 

“Now, treat that. 
Phings are bad enough; we will mot have 


I shall te miser- 


have such a sense of 


Nest, we will have 

any forebodings of coming sornmow.” 
“TLeannot help it, 

trembling lips. 


* she sand, with pale 


It was a long quietday. Ulrie andl 
spent the morning under the owdar. He 
read and [I worked, with various little 


happy interludes, 

Night came, and Sir Rudelph returned 
in safety. Although Lady Culueore had 
been anxious concerning him all day, 
she did not go out to meet him; she gave 
ullerance to none ot the joy felt at 
seeing him; but I that her whole 
heart went outto him, theugh she re. 
pressed all outward signs of enmotion. 

Dinner was an utter 
was hungry, no one could eat, Even 
Ulrie succumbed to the heat, and he had 
little to say. 


she 
“aw 


failure: mea one 


The Rector had not been near us all 
day, nor had we had any news of litth 
Willie; but on the following morning, 
when we sat at breaktast, all tour to- 


gether, for a wonder, he 
Ile came in 


Was AOTC T, 


looking very anXteus, with 


dark shadows beneath his 


eves. lh fuore 
he greeted us he ered. in a distressed 
Voice: 
“Little Willie is very ill 
We were all grieved. The pease Nector 


seemed heart- broken. 
“What is the 


matter?” askhead t 


lrie, 
“One must mot attach ta miueh tmapor- 
tance to the ailments ot children Thex 


day, and 
they are quite well again the next.” 
“Yes; but he is very ill.” said the Nee- 
tor gravely. “I this 
morning to Visit: the poser whe 
lives by the west lake. As | was return. 
ing, I met Doctor Johnson, whe had just 
little bow. amd he tells 
me that he is very ill I theught 
I would eall here, and ask you te let the 
groom drive me hore. 


seem to be at death's door ome 


Was sent for early 


Wethan 


been to see my 


iticdeesd. 


I shall reach the 
Rectory so much more quickly. 
sir Rudolph 
himeselt; and he left as all very 
ful. 
That 
dinner, when a note came tram the Hee- 
tory Which was addressed te me. Dt teld 
the terrible that littl: Walle 
ILL ot Storadl-poon ot the renalagereamet 
The nurse had taken him te 
tage where a woman lay stricken with it, 
and the child had caught the 
To add to the Reector’s distress, the nurse 
had thed) trom the 
arveny ered what was the 


insisted) om driving him 


“orrmew- 
evening we were 


jyust inishing 


news Mas 
tye 


manne evel- 
ewntatagrieon. 


brestuses weipee she dlis- 


reemtterr: Clee Vesnatage 


housemaid, afraid ot losing her ged 
alse theed at) coreces cared Te Wa 
attemel tee bis charlie bev t 


T revsacd tle 


and then rose fren rey ‘ 


looks, 
Thee cotnes Tee 
the old 
aloud 


breotase ke ‘ }* 


“Lady Culmore,” [TD said, ‘w wenn let 
megoto the Reetory? LT wi rmiarse the 
ehild; Tam mot afraid, and I ‘ tile 
Willie.  Dhe 

Ah, there 


on her beautiful tace that | ha 


rritast tioolk Want! ary 


Was thie satire strat ‘ ! 
beeefteores, Chie Sauternes cleus ree-cart ‘ “1 
in hereves! 

“Sa.” wane ret el, ! 


Wouter. Tt it tee rea ‘ 


Bric-a-Brac. 





Conk ENG, In 
hoger are 
preparation of food. Chopsticks, 
and a seore of other ingenious little uten 


JAPANES? 
cooking 


Japanes. 
never used im the 


sph onS, 


sils in white woml do the work, which is 
oft the 
the dishes requiring 
tor their preparation. 


tost elaborate mature, many «of 


twenty-four beowrs 


SILENT. It is the customiin Bulgaria 


tor newly-married women to remain 
silenttora month after their marriage, 
except when addressed by their hus 


bands. When it is desirable tor the cus 
tomary restriction to be permanently re- 


moved, he presents her witha gitt, and 


then she can chatter to her heart's con 
tent. 
HloNnonm re THe Pann. The olde: 


Romans paid special honors te agricul 


ture, Their coin was stamped with 
s¥inbols in connection therewith. The 
tsreeks retreshed the miouths of their 


Chartes IN. 
ale bet all peer 


ploughing oxen with wine. 
exempted from: arrest: tor 


sons engaged in the cultivation of the 
staple articles of agriculture. 
IN Irany.- Poor young girls in Italy 


are provided with a marriage prortion 


from a trovernment fund The stim an 
nually distributed in 
amounts to no less than = 


tain adowry the apulicant 


this rianiner 
tm, Tee «ot 
bas fer por 
duce witnesses as to her good character, 
and she has also te prove that her sweet 


heart hasa trade, and that she herselt 
has no means. 

To Brine Rain It is wtinesd beeliet 
among the Russian peasantry that 
throwing the dead buady of a drunkard 
into the river is a sure cure tor lack of 


rain. A case exhibiting this gross supe: 
stition recently brought 
Criminal Sessions Court at SiN 
peasants tries] and Semtemeed te 
Varying terms ot lmiprisonmient tor cle 

liberately disinterring the body of a 
had died of 
dow nh 


was beetore the 
Satnara, 


were 


Wee 


man whe inaternis and 
tloating it 


of causing raln. 


alicor, 


the Volga, as « mieans 


CHINA AND Rone Phe ¢hinese and 
horeans are very superstitious. They 
willotten buy small articles like bis 


eults, raeeadle, thoreme 
matches, soap, scent, medicines, ete., for 
the sake of a lucky label; and 
as often retrain trom buying an article 
because it has te them an unlucky label 


SWeets, Costietios, 


they will 


The coloring of a label is as important as 
ane 


its design. Some colors eormibana 


tions of colors are te the @ habrvese: ated 
mind wunlueky: 
theugh umluehky, are 


propriate only to certain corsteod ities 


horean cothve rt eolaors 


considered as ap 


Disteint TION IN Pyare In 
bread is distrilbuted a 


ince at 
Paris the 
elusively by women, who voto the leake 


hhestises cat Dealt poast five dm the micrning 
sane Spoemeed abecout came hover poodisteineg : 
the loaves After thie comave are ti 
oughiv cleaned ot dust aned perit. the 
‘brewed prorter’” prreaeed re ohvet 
Phose whe iver uf afearttesegats cof tlat 
ved their awe XK feet cof beresecd : 
Topy cagrcuigant Clee ist as tl ' 
tt) haere L lie oe earned ’ 
ead ‘ ers arvii ! ‘ ‘ ‘ 
te t ‘ imifl a ‘ ‘ ta ated } 
lav’s werk tend fore 
te tlie trite 
I ke & i ! \\ 
] } i 
rrave i 
Mhoeartl NM 
hee eyarad on 
t tt ‘ 
art ‘ bis 
‘ ix poresent tl ~ ' 
enurth ont tlie t ‘ 
t Thies sturhit is oe ny ‘ : 
Phe griet-str er ' ‘ 
tate I =) ie ih 
ty ‘ t ? 
biaatucds bicep ~ 1 
sproett sard a fea ‘ 
! The he ‘ 
ae | thee ents , 
esate amt 
lie -n 
t - ’ iE 4 
1 iawy lines ! la 
acl atte > 


PATIENCE. 


HY } ’ 
\ j ae the hine of tt + 
r e of so acfla 
. becnuse theo arpat me 
‘ ‘ efor at ‘ 
btu it “a. the 1 ‘ 
kK 
aoa ancl dion a itl un ‘ 
omer 
\ i tas ench * cn wale 
t wae ' ‘ 
frore 
! 1 tw htt t j ; t 
At le thou hve ‘ ‘ 
\ 1 mem ‘ ttt prat whan ‘ t 
\ 1 ote ! emt ! 


TREASURE TROVE. 


BY J. L. 


l i ‘ ‘ i lav! thie ‘ bint 
! hit ristaitie Vitiy 
‘ and tl kK serene, this 
' arin t bit treed bee take t t! 
TT ' 
ral ‘ t ntv Venu ih | 
‘ Dime iThy 1 1 ‘ ani } 
‘ ‘ | Tae i” \I hel t ! ‘ 
! ‘ rieeeel tlie y est t 
etlered ? tl Peaniged tay eur 
! hi? figrtire ye iil 
ely tit ant il \tied al the t 
rosmectainne, thee pomde its dreary itueds 
everocomtracting cireles; tho setseloss 
elatter of whirling whee apd Koaive 
liad as vet taken the place of merry 


hititenate Veetoos 
Por Nbacdedbecteona, Dasa vrneah orig 


rwas still the 


aritetial “Souting’’ of weeny anid cbedy beth 
prlemssenet mnecd poreotituatyle ane supeba gresened 
eS OnE Coon theism pocartietalian catteertrecsen, 
nearly every tian, weotan, and claldo in 
the parish, capable oft lamdling a sewthe 


yon rake, was busy atone the long 


scented hay. 
Povey thie 


pentinl 
Merion, curate 
tuke nu 
still 
nge, tall 
Merion was 


Kiev. branes 
had lett) bis 
pleasant 


necharge study te 


stomres ton thre lalbsor, well 


nder thirty years of atid 


etraivht as « peumpedstian, 
aonpnd near as a pood our, a 


tprita hot, amel mo first-rate eriehketer, 
Davcded, 
serted openly 
Merion'’s was 


son Bhat he was well 


there were Who as 
that 


thrown 


TIES TA Me 


such om plivsique os 
AWAY Cbpecne aa oper 
eomtemt wath thre 
eoarecer he diad: troely eblrosen, 

“Yao think 


Clitarehy feor gees 


theres Gs thet revceree tre thee 


heonnge lege mand berenoeed 
World Sometitnes answer 


"We 


lhestalehers 2°" dae 


prem -tetuipeered  latigeh,. 


no othe wrong It it were cms 
eal the wi ayre erTriehnet ate 
‘ 1 haverpe thee them atid us t 
1! ‘ hieopo, DP sdacotabed Paster pelerats 
‘ ‘ thank tu t rhitasele is we 
Ani ww beige Seuttered puarist he 
Herklses spel nhied over ita 
epper pot, let me assure y 
erg! ! { thie eust eet 
i I \ pratset ati ote sae 
‘ thie prea ' “ ' 
! Sewsy ‘ tprpeee ‘ 
i ‘ ! i tl ‘ 
nig pieces 
' t tied ! ta ‘ 
4 t ‘ ’ 
\ i { | ‘ 
¢ « ‘ 
‘ i they - \ 
‘ ‘ mov \ il 
‘ = hie i\ ‘ 
lu t hie Vi ' 4 
SON iv \ 
\ : Live mt Wa i ! 
"Paint is Peas 
ati fii’ Wh, bor, he sit al - h ‘ 
edn An’ when lie've a 
pratt 1 Witite lie ate \ 
‘ ' il 1, hae lu 
! ‘ ! ‘ t gremone, | ‘ i 
b lS | ‘ ~ 
: ‘ ‘ i ~ sacle i~ 
‘ ‘ vow j 
! ‘ ‘\ ° ‘ 
‘ it . 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i 





a the field, and the leaders of the 
trieewMe i the sig i ! ease Ww b 
Ther alL tered his act Vv it’ r 
x ! ‘ atid Aung 
- ‘ ia 
‘ : : ‘ —_ 
~ ‘ We mel te ‘ ul 
iM i tegret tevat 
tive ‘ t ba - Ww > 
l’reene ‘ } ‘ eel Ulaerts sre 
‘ ? tr ‘ ' ‘ 1 
me? ' } 
WN tiene die lett thea t at atic 
sintowat the he end 
| tie i? eves ed 
i ! ‘ t aftie atid thes 
os pint ! ! ' 
ture 
We at i ‘ ‘ t w* 
or aitroecd othe at | ‘ afte s Wille 
Dieux bees feotanecd cane caedele ‘i ure haeoge 
r what Neve ‘ - 
ecting ‘ ’ 
bet ' ee peotucded thee 
ta ‘ ‘ 1 thief ‘ - 
er t ' ‘ M , 
4“ ered ‘ 
rievmatta thie I ! 
We \le ’ 
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' at 
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i Af ‘ { i 
, j ie 2 
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’ . aN 
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= 
ned “ “ yo 
i ‘ i ‘ tied i t veuars i 
ard evecty thee ! i i ' ‘ ‘ 
eof thes thine: spreeta ~ ere « bey 
tle rare patiatitanse emauty > a ttle 
‘ Phie tached anid it voartients 
were ragyredd, beat eal it i's 
poet mwa ‘ peta ‘ i 
Emboldened by the a ] ot bis 
friends, the curate gentiv te cheb cone { 
the little land Thies rosy rigre ~e] 
mretaneed tii ter Sti feoreting ; atiel ‘ 
thrilled) as thertgeh at the t ofan 


boovend Three Septaire ~ tf} 


wearman bye 


first te speak. 


“Here's «2 pretty t I amed ao very 
pretty thing: and w the owner of 
this poretty thing, 7° as the « fren sav, 
eh. parson? 

\ ih ‘ i i> i ~ [a 
™y t hie ! lisa stranger that 
I an tai New are im the 
\ ‘ iss how teatew as thos,’ 
\ issemted the Squire. Tle bent 
' ¥ ely over the st sleeping child. 

[odlom’t believe it is ever mo binglish 
ehald I ox \ type ‘ lis! 
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Jechill stole through 
The young clergy- 


disengage his pris- 


tall, and a percepti 
the s« 


tt sturmmer air. 


man tried gently to 


ened tinger, butin vain. 

You're nter it. Merion,” chuckled 
! “| ‘ Italy bas adopted you, 
evidentls You'll have to earry her 
| tie ‘ t I] Voul 

Merion laughed a litth awkwardly, 


wid his sunburnt lace took a deeper tinge 


what intend doing,” he 


Ili-~ ‘ olppanions st vred at 


‘That’= just 
“ial ar sie tiv. 
ta. but he d 
“Whyoman alive! vou can’t be 

' What on earth could you do with 


lL neot ftlimeh. 
seri- 


the little creature?” 
“Nirs. Lee isa widow —1 suppose she 
would know what te do with it,” sug- 


gested the curate, halt doubttally., “One 
lay IL took her home astray pup, and she 
vas ne end good to it, you know.” 

are one 
Merion. 


a 
Phie tarnmiet 


1. ** DPuapepeiers 
smother, Mr 


laughe 


thing, ated babies 


Irs. Lee can’t leave this youngster ina 
isketint back khitehen all night, or 
fed iton your chop bones either. Better 
etme voter one of the women trom my 
ttaue totake itterthe night. Then, 
nthe morning we can’t tind any trace 
t ‘ \ ateige Wihied polanite 1 it here 
istita ricat Vou tay be stre we 
an settio what shall be done.” 
Phi irate looked but ill satistied. 
Its. vetting very cold and damp,” he 
ted, a tmoment’s pause, “It 
1 ts sevral time to gveta Wotuan 
paecre tied teatelers eateh eold very easily, 


lom’t they? DT really think I had better 


th mie.” 

As he spoke the curate gently litted the 
eeping child, and awkwardly but 
it to rest in his arms, while 
the other men watehed him in amaze- 
tuent at his daring. 


.lyveta lot of practice at the 


hristenings,” he remarked modestly, 
as diselaiming anv undue merit on his 
Sti peart 


‘Bat, Merion, is it) possible you really 
take the litthe monkey 


exelaimed Squire 


home 


Weest- 


“Yes, Lreally do. LT want to be quite 
looked after, and I 
Mrs. You know 


Squire, tor all young 


sure she is properly 
hnow T ean trust Lee, 
mv weakness, 


things, hittens and puppies and thedg- 


ings and all sorts. And this is such a 
pretty litth: wait and stray.” 

“There’s ne denying that. And of 
eourse vou found the creature and you 


fia a right te cle as vou please about 


It was certainly base of his two sup- 
porters to desert the curate, as they did, 
atthe entrance of the viearage grounds, 

t had a mind to be 


held respomsible bw the curate’s plain- 


revither of themn 


spoken housekeeper for “the master’s” 
test eah ~ it the Nicarage gate, 
With brief xy l-nights, the trio sepa- 
at | 
Che \ arage sted well back trom the 
ul, s titled Vv grounds tar. toe 
are to be properly Kept up on the 
Jest ipoetid the curate-in-charge, 
Vine ov ! Micddlet “enjowed bad 
aith, see thi ive said; and in the 
Kiev. Charles Mavfold, the 
i 7 rane ad a certain unin 
f i }? ile liess for thie Vlevar 
t Pleased whem a 
- i \ til liesst 
t ? ? ] i‘ i ~ 
: t} | retiring 
! e and tipelete 
i iiiis 
‘ ~ teisaede 
il rh 4 " i 
att - pes pee bieal Visits, al 
- i ery is ft ined Work 
tcthewotiiness hithertounknown 
! elon: 1 igyrieved parishiones 
ie « piaint: seo the Rev. Charles 
Mavi fohad been left in peace among 
- elals,w ‘ neix Merion toune 
Ie risitaed ‘ i ten dvoin the enre ot 
ir. aid t sadive neglected 
aris 
\ uy rive the curate 
‘ iw ~ ping burden. inte 
v ‘ ‘ Vv chietly byw his own 
‘ ‘ hat i r. There 
- “ig ‘ tered his 
1 ‘i 
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silent person. But when she dij ~, eak 
it Was invariably to the purpose, , : 

She placed a lamp on the stu] ible 
and came torward to where t! ate 


stood beside the broad old-fas ned 


couch, and without a question « 


clamation, waited for an explanation Me 
the mystery. 

In as few words as possible, t) rate 
told his tale. Then he paused « pect. 
antly. 

“Do I understand then, sir. ti: you 
wishto keep the child here ti proper 
inquiriescan be made?” asked th: use. 


keeper. 

“That is what IT sheuld like to do, 
Mrs. Lee, if you and Mary could man. 
age it tor the 
humbly. 

The widow silent for a tew 
minutes, her mind busily oecupied with 
ways and means. Then, without more 
ado, she stooped down and gathered the 
foundling into ber arms with al! 
er’s skill and care. 


+. 


me,” curate answered 


stood 


i moth. 


You shall see her again, sir, when she 
is ready for the night. Mary shall run 
and borrow a few things from one ot the 
cottages near by, while I undre 
the kitchen tire.”’ 

Ilow had Mrs. Lee divined that Merion 


“ber by 


would crave another glimpse of the 
little one whose beauty had so strangely 
moved his heart? Mrs. Lee had a 
“knack” of divining one’s unspoken 


thoughts and halt-formed wishes, 
found 
which 


which 


some people extremely  incon- 


guiltless 


venient, and even the g 
sometimes felt to be a little uncanny. 
= om * * * 


That 
down on 


night the stars shone brightly 
the hay-tield. Not 
quite deserted either, tor there, under the 
old man, prematurely 
agedand teeble, lay trembling in every 
litt. 

His grav head 
where 


deserted 


broad hedge, a 


was buried in the little 
lately the child’s warm 
luxndvy had lain. Sobs shook his emaciated 
figure with paintul force; tears tell hotly 
on tne long fingers twisted so tightly to- 
gether. 

Yet presently he rose to his knees, and 
litted bis hands to heaven witha pas- 
sionate gesture as of thanksgiving. Then 
slowly and teebly he rose to his feet, and 
dragged himself patiently onward into 
the night, bearing with him, tor all that 
leftot earth’s joy, the memory ot 
the fire-lit viearage kitchen, and otf his 
heart's darling safe in the arms of a good 
Waomianh., 

oa * = * . ‘ 


hollow 


was 


Ome dark November morning, three 
years later, the Rev. Francis Merion was 
busy in his study preparing his sermon 


tor the coming Sunday. At his teet sat 


Stella, now a pertectly bewitching little 

maiden of five, busily seribiling, with 

imitative zeal, in an ancient note book. 
Occasionally she would pause ite her 


stump of pencil, frown, or lay ber linger 


to her brow as if lost in deepest thought. 
Never by a word or a eudder vement 
did she disturl ber companion, though 
he, from time to time, wouid town 
his pen to passa caressing ha! er her 
soft golden hair. Evidently t! r were 
well used to each other's societ end the 
best of triernds. 

Betore the curate bad rea s con- 
eluding exhortation, however! is In- 
terrupted by the arrival of ram 
It was sent +} lharla lon 

ork house 

‘Dying man earnestly if 
presence, Neo time to los 

Almost before the curate ! isped 
he full sense, intuition ha tha 
it last t thicotnie nt ! shich 
should litt the veil ot ty- vhich 
still shrowded his little war arliest 
vears. The next train toons wh, 
accompanied by both St Mrs. 
Lew. 

“You are too late,’? «ule the 


chaplain, as they stood toget , 
narrow bed inthe dreary met Jot 
t London Ede ied 


“OVET COMSCIOUSIIESS agaill, J 


infirmary. 
‘| delayed as little as pros 
‘Yes. [did net think the val 
when | wired to you. He hia n- 
usually rapidly during the la-t 
PLis cone that 


sentior whenever tne et 


reajte -t Wa 


proaching.” 


Meri 








tage ot exbaustion trom cold 
"i Eividently one of those 
tarve in secret rather than 
eo? said Merion, witha 
house where he 
that the wife died in 
ne some three years ago, 
hild, too, but he told them 
i a bome for that in the 
perhaps With someone you 
ijedthe good man a little cur- 


the 


i mie 


ed bis head in silence. 

poor fellow! He has had a 
for it, but the end of the day's 
.= very hear now.” 


nk be may live another hour 
that iste say, he will con- 
ithe.”’ 

hastened to the hotel where 

cod stella awaited her return. 


‘ ur he stood again by the 
‘h the halt-trightened, halt- 

Lin his artis. 
mscious face of the dying 
d already descended the 


ipproaching rest. It wasa 
beautiful in spite ot the 
yrooved in it by sorrow 


end there was no mistak- 
ness it bore to that of the lit- 
ized so earnestly down 
mdering eves. 
formed head, the same 


the same delicate but well- 


chbrows, the same sensitive 
ler the course blue coverlet 
imsbes were sharply outlined; 


hands, long and 
peacefully tolded 
leon Ikiven on that 
ie bed, a certain refinement and 

‘ vered about the dying exile. 
\\ ~ the tale he had meant to tell? 
\\ © boon he had wished to ask ? 
eeture could till the gap in the 


~«keleton 


y sleep. 


the littl: one who now, at the 


her <elf-appointed guardian, 
wy cheek tothe pale but halt- 


«so soon to be finally sealed 


 stella,dear: kiss him again, 
\nd look at him, dear. 
neniber bis You will be 
lay to remeniber it.” 
long and steadtastly 
Then, all un- 
forward and 


well 


iY azend 


} 
areata 


features, 
bent 


-unhen cheek, 


‘ tuait 
ran through every limb, the 
noved restlessiv on the pillow. 
lentiy the dying man opened 
ben brief minute they 
he little face so near his own 


Leieecatea 


weoexile had found a better 


‘ ‘ » . * * 
not buried by 
~own expense, Merion 
far 
i vrimeof London, ina 
en to Italian mitust 

ful. fe lies among the 


‘ tiie 


Viriaiet Wits 


) juiet grave away 


eyes 


heather blooms 
and the 


its fragrance, 


yorse seents 


4 I Sith 


e serviee. and 


Merion 
the little 
beside 


anal puzzled, stood 


Mir~. Lee. Then the three 
er te Middleton, and 
the first time that the 

bwas imdeed now his 
i 
: e , 
" 1S mist learn to sew sir.’’ 
" clady must learn to ride, 


t {she ean poke holes in a bit 
again when 
has gone to bed, but she 


to sit square and firm in 


them up 


. a bit of rough broken 
s i ‘ lassie? What say 
4 « Miss Prim, and sit there 


~ ats this bright May morn- 
uoslip on your habit and 


ith a bit of a breather? 
‘ id horse pawing up the 
rel lle wants you to come 

te”? 
el appealingly at her in- 
lee, still active and 
‘ - Ne tried vainly to 
f es of her tace. From 
“t took the little wait 


tcl) treed thre vers 





at joy, one sigh of 
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with the master, it’s little time indeed I 
can get lor teaching you any single use- 
ful thing. But there !—it takes all sorts 
to make a world, I suppose.” 

“A few moreot your sort, Mrs. Lee, 
and the world would be a better place to 
livein than it is now,” said the Squire 
rallantly, as he watched Stella tolding 
away her work. Having gained his 
point, he was in high good humor. 

“May be so, sir; may be not. There's 
both better and worse to be found in it 
than either you or me. Ul be there to 
help you change in one minute, Miss 
Stella. 

“What I say is this, Squire, if you and 
the master between you haven't spoilt 
that blessed child altogether, it’s just be- 
cause the Almighty gave herin the be- 
ginning as much sense and sweetness as 
Ile gave any other half dozen!” 

At seventeen Stella Airaldi was a 
slender, gracetul maiden, bearing evi- 
dent traces of her lineage in the wisttul 


dark eyes which contrasted so strik- 
ingly with the red gold of her massive 
plaits. Her childhood had been a very 


happy one in the quiet old couniry viear- 
age. 

Half the village united to spoil her-—or 
Mrs. Lee, herself the 
offender of all. As tor education, she 
had early had aspecial place allotted het 
the village schoolmistress, and 
year by year had risen 
“standard to standard,’ in 
with her village contemporaries. When 
at last, with tears in Miss 
Brooks announced thatStella could learn 
no more from her, no question ever arose 
ot sending her away to school. 

On all sides offers were made ot lessons 
in various accomplishments; and the 
more serious studies it was her guardi- 
an’s pride and delight to carry on him- 
self, 


The 


so said worst 


beside 
steadily trom 
COMpany 


her eves, 


result was, that though innocent 


of every “crammer’s’ art, yet. when 
Stella Airaldi began to mix with other 


girls of her own age, she had more often 
cause modestly to hide her acquirements 
than to blush for her deficiencies, 

With Francis Merion himself the pas- 
sing years had dealt lightly indeed. At 
forty-one he still undeniably a 
young man, fond as ever of a ride across 
the country: the pride of the village 
cricket-club, still tramping about 
large parish with a disregard of wind, 
weather and distance, which few of his 
younger brethren could rival. 

Time had but mellowed strong 
though simple character, of which his 
single-hearted uprightness was still the 
distinctive quality. In fact, in the eyes 
ot his parishioners, Merion had one fault 

at forty-one he was still a bachelor. 

“That there Mis’ Lee, she makes ’un a 


was 


his 


his 


sight tew comfortable, that she dul’ 
grumbled old Nancy Bates one day to 


her crony. 

“He dunno’ what *t be tu 
mooch as a bootton 
hear tell! It so be as he'd ha’ had to live 
hard, like as asingle man had a ought 


have sep 


a-missin’ by what I 


to dew—why, there’d ha’ been a imiissi- 
up at the vicarage longenow afore this!” 

“So there would, Mis’ ates. And we'd 
ha’ had alady to amd sit 
talk a bit neighbor-like, an’ bring usa 
drop 0" somethin’ coomtortable in case 0’ 
need, ora’ ole bit 0’ carpet to put down 


wr 


on these ’ere dratted cold bricks! 


cool in an’ 


“That we should, Mis’ Larkins! ‘That 
there housekeeper, Mis’ Lee, she be 
raight enow’ when a body be ral boiacd 
a-bed, tar be it from me to deny; but she 
don’t tare to have so mooch feelin’ as she 
might, when a body jist fare to feel a tit 
peek y-like, du she now?” 

Whether owing to Mrs. Lee's good 


housewitery, or to other causes, the fact 
remained that the curate in charge was 
still a bachelor. 

But the 
spectators of his peacetul existence, had 
at last grown inactivity, 
and changes were close at hand. 


Fates, So long mere passive 


weary of their 
VHE NEXT. 


ro BE CONCLUDED IN 





AN EARLY 








ae 
LESSON. 

“Oh!if Donly hada pair of diamond 
ear-rings!’ said Mary Allingham, a very 
pretty girl of sixteen, the 
mian in moderate Circumstances. 


daughter of a 


“Isthere so imuch happines= im dian 
mond ear-rings, my dear?” quietly in 
quired her mother, the only yp iin th 
room With her. 

“Happiness?” repeated Mars I 

ve TL should be pertect t} 

5 
j ‘ 
for ina littie while y i yet a i" 


used to them as youare to your pear! 
Besides, I don’t approve of young 
girls wearing diamonds; so, even if your 


ones, 


lather was richer, L should oppose your 
wearing them, 

Mary sighed. No one but herself knew 
What a serious disappointment this de 


” 


cision was to her. The possession of dia- 


mond ear-rings had long been seeretly 
her ambition; but, awareot her mother's 
aversion to costly jewelry for girls, and 
doubttul of her father’s ability to pur- 
chase such extravagant gems, she had 
let nearly a year pass betore she could 
suInmon courage enough to speak on the 
s ibject, 

Thatevening, when Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
lingham were alone together, the latter 
mentioned her daughter's wish. 

“T saw the tears into 
*she said, ‘when I denied 
quest; and it made me almost wish we 
could afford to gratity her. It T had not 
thought it would feed her vanity, which 
is her foible, [T should 


Mary's 
the re- 


eyes,’ 


one great have 
quite wished it.” 

“Mary is a good girl,” replied Mr. All- 
ingham, retlectively. ‘Maybe, too, if we 
gave her the 
her a lesson, 


ear-rings, it would teach 
She'd soon tind that hap- 
piness does not in fine jewelry, 


butin a contented and cheertul spirit.” 


COnSISt 


“So LT told her,’ replied Mrs. Alling- 
ham. 

“But there’s no teaching like exper- 
ience, my dear,’ said her husband, 
“Though the world is many thousand 


years old, each generation refuses, as ob- 


stinately as the very first did, to accept 


the lessons of lite second-hand. 
“We all despise the wisdom of our 
fathers, and secretly laugh when they 


moralize, though, in turn, we are foolish 
enough to suppose our own children will 
give heed tous. "Tis bhutan nature, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

“And you think we can athord the ear- 
rings ?”’ 

“They 
yances alter 
can't 
Mary is sensible, and will 
the we wish to teach her, if we 
vratifty herin this matter. In that par- 
ticular it willbe a cheap way to make 
her economical.” 

“And contented?” 
hat. 

“Yes! that’s better 
economy,” replied her husband. 

So the bought, to the 
delight of Mary, tor she had given 


said his wite. 
may 
a while,’ he replied, 


evxtrava- 
“Cdn 


Saveous preater 


always deny an only daughter, 
learn, I hope, 


lesson 


said Mrs. Alling- 


for even than 


ear-rings were 
prenat 
up all hope ot them, and could haraty 
believe her eyes when she saw them on 
her birthday. 
low proudly she wore them at the great 
family dinner thatday. 
on the following Sunday that everybody 


dressing-table oom hes 
Flow she faneied 


was looking at ber at church. 
But Mary, as her mother had toretold, 


soon began to get tired of the car-rings. 
she found they did not make her as 
happy as she had expected. As she grew 
older and went more into society, she 
met girls who had diatond bracelets, 
and who were just as much more riehly 
dressed in COMMPArISOn, 

At first this made her envious; but, a 
herftather had said, she was both prood 
and sensible: and gradually she began 
to see that, as she could mot have all 


she wished, itwas better to put a limit te 


her desires at onee, She observed that 


such of ber cotipanions as were te 


d, were also the 
right,’ Ihe 


hisapopest. 
sad ter dyes 
that 


contests 


‘NP sagnitrica | 
“It 


happy; 


tiisake “i 
1 within.’ 


(one day hiss enptered thie reovotn 


isn’t whint 


itis the contented tau 
s hiere 
her parents wer itting, It was a cold, 
bitter winter, armed there tied been: mouaeh 
suffering among the poor, 

“Papa, she said, “TP have brought you 
for, at 
te hiave 
ter thie 


ar-rings, 


mv diamond ear-rings, vou have 


no objection, [should like ther 

, 
warle 
J know you pave 
you thought 


beoeutise ] had et riy tae irt oti 


, sous to pive the mioney poor, 


tries three ficot 


becuase thiecrs titabele for 
tie, tout 
them. 

“PE tind mow,’ she continued, “that J 
Was Unhappy, not becatse I bicsed rice din 
monds, but because was daily breaking 
the tenth commandment, and guilty of 


She tiany ber head in 


5 


when we were in Paris, and was tempted 
fora moment, to wish Henry would buy 
it, though I knew it would be a piece of 
considering how much 
our trip bad cost; but T thought of the 
ear-rings, and was contented to do with- 
out it.” 

“My dear child,” responded her tather, 
“Tam proud to hear that you still retain 
your old lesson, and T will now repeat to 
you what | remember once reading when 
I wasavery young man, and which I 
have forgotten: ‘Weare ruined, 
not by what we really want, but by what 
we think we want; theretore, never yo 
abroad in search of your wants, If they 
be real wants, they will come home in 
search ot you; for he that buys what he 
does not want, will soon want what he 


aa) 


eXtravaganee, 


never 


cannot buy, 
——__ 

STARVING O89 A Deepen, Many 

queer stories are told of the persistence 


and clever devices ot the eolleetors of 
bad debts; buat even a professional 
humorist would tind it hard to invent 


anything more absurd than the method 
actually in use among the Mahrattas—at 
least, if travelers’ tales are to be trusted. 
when a 


In their country so they say 


creditor cannot get his money and be 
gins to regard the debt 
proceeds to sit “dhurna”’ upon bis debtor 

that is, he the 


of his vietion’s tent, and thereby, in some 


as desperate, he 


squats down at door 


mysterious way, becomes taster of the 
sittiation, 

Noone can go ineroutexcept by his 
sanction. Ife 
allows his debtor to eat, and 


neither himself eats mer 
extra- 
ordinary starvation contest is kept up 
until either the debt is) paid or the ered- 
itor gives up the siege, and in the latter 
case the debt is held to be cancelled, 

The Which the ‘“dhurna’’ is 
regulated areas well defined as those of 
any other custom whatever, 

When itis meant to be 


this 


laws by 


very strict, the 
Claimant takes with hit a number ot bis 
followers, surround the 
the bed, of 
take sure that he 
morsel of toad, 


whe tert, anid 


Sore tI IIES his 


even adver 


sary, to obtains ne 
The code, however, prescribes the same 
abstinence for the man who imposes the 
ordeal, and, of the 
stomach wins the day. 

A similar once sO preva 
lentin the provinee and city of Benares 
that the 
tematioally 


COUPSE, stronper 


custom Was 


rahiins were sometinies sys 
put through «a 
order to 
leomnge Citnne 


course of 
them toon 
Without partaking of 


training in enable 
dure a 
Tee 
— i 6 ~<a 
INTOLERMANG EK, It is 
lifes that 
differences, They cannot be 
are Various standpoints 


thie 
nen are intel 


ehiethy in 
reali ot moral 
erant of 
lieve that there 
Proms Which one 
that 

' 


other regards as 


miay reygard virtue, and 


What one considers essential an 


jseliftlerent, 
There are some whose views om all 
questions of duty are 


Nothing secre 


Hnalterably tixed 
tothemuncertainor prot 


lecrspatioul: mo clotubt ever 


eecturs tor pues 

plex them, norean they comcerve that it 
miay bee clitherenmt with other 

Nv Varhations from theds tatmlared 

they regard ax absolutely wrong, and 

those adopting if as sinniig against ther 


COW EE COotieecieies 


Derrbicages nothing thicore effectually 
cprienpetie oriyinality, loster i purit of 
comftormity, and leads to hypocrisy than 
this narrow minded conmeeit. It take 
the weak still weaker, and DERE PoC rem Tapp 
tiaecns Copeititot that are never eons 
fice ered ae decebeit of metion that is on 
biseitations 

—=_— * ae 

NV SELLE Dentin Some persal 
look forward to the enjoyuient of precaee 
as the result of the sabimtiaetionnn cof thre 


desires, As a 


resign if “as 


present prossessijon they 
itbi pro ible tliers bias hier 
thaitak cof cor 


titne te tere tiyoy at 


Port, When they bate amassed a certain 


ims, Or When they have attained the 
ollice they «are eokiny, or When they 
havecotmpleted the task they have wut le 
taken, © bieeta tha bia ver pormede thie 
fiatne het Soi inn tt Aoorkel, then they « 
pret toy bee at preaes 

WN thie ‘ | i r 

leceptives f i ‘ kee ogeacat ' 

ever progr cn ‘ 
tts } i foe t ‘ 

‘ ' ‘ 
i ‘ ; 


COME SOUS. 


_————— 


Poor Janey. 


KY HM © 


fore a looking-glass, attired in a 

pretty ball dress. This does not 
soem) at first sight a tragic situation, and 
yet, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, it was #0, 

To say that Janey wasa plain girl, even 
ifthe “plain’’ were underlined, would 
not convey an adequate idea of ber mis- 
fortune. Ugly was the word, and might 
even be underlined; for such ugliness 
as this girl's is seldom met with In a 
healthy young person who is not de- 
formed, 

There was a perverse wrongness in 
every line and feature that bafiled even 
the powers of expression, It was a face 
that the soul could not look through, or 
rather could not always be seen looking 
through. 

“It is of no use, Mary,” said the dis- 
consolate possessor of this unlucky face 
to the maid, who was putting a few fin- 
ishing touches to the toilet, ‘not even 
your clever fingers oan make me look 
anything but hideous.” 

“The carriage is at the door, and mam- 
main the ball, Quick, quick!’ a voice 
clear as # bell called from the stairs, 

She seized ber shawl, fan and gloves, 
and ran down stairs after her sister, who 
was as preity a girl as anyone need wish 
to take to @ ball. 

Mamma, who had seated herself in the 
carriags, and was remarking severely 
that when she was a young girl, she had 
kept her elders waiting, was the 
iris’ step mother, a lady whom their 
father had married late in life, witha 
view of having his children well cared 
for. 

He soon after died, and Lady Lisle did 
ber duty by the orpbans in the moat con 
manner, She prided herself 
particularly on never making any differ- 
between Clara, who was such a 
her, and “poor dear Janey,’’ 
whose appearance was oO very unforta. 
nate, It was in pursuance of this lauda- 
bie determination that Janey was arrayed 
in white silk, and carried off to do pen- 


| ANE Y LESLIE sat di+consolately be- 
¢ 


never 


sclentious 


ence 
credit: to 


ance in a ballroom, although she would 
have been much happier at home, left to 
the undisturbed perusal of the latest 


novel. 

They had just arrived at a door with an 
awning before it, and # carpet rolled 
down tn front, lined on each side by a 
row of eager spectators of the lower class, 
to whom @ ball js perbaps more amusing 
than tothe guests thereat, because their 
pleasure is not spoilt by trouble or fatigue 
or mortification. 

Sothe girls followed their chaperon 
into the ballroom; dreseed alike, all their 
outward circumstances the same, they 
were entering each a different worid. To 
Clara a ballroom was a delightful place— 
the hostess would smile upon her; she 
could choose ber own partner, anda little 
murmnur Of admiration was apt to follow 


her down the room. 

Without being vain or self ccsupied 
(and Clara was neither) the consciousness 
that one looks quite as well as, if not a 


trifle better 6lee in the 


t be exhilarating. 


than, anybody 


nb, Cannott 


was not a etriking beauty, but 
" I " armo! 18 al 
" 6 eve rested n ber 
with a perfe salisfact bere were 
no problems to solve in Clara’s life, and 


ber sweet face beamed 


tentment. 


With serene con- 


To Janey, on the other hand, a bail- 
room wass place of refined torture. A 
cruel expanse of jooking gia, fiendishly 
dissembied by flowers and ferns, at the 
top of the steirs, would cause her to 
come unexpectedly on ber own image, 
made grotesque by an unsuitable attire. 
This would give her system & severe 
shock. 

Then asthe hostess greeted ber with 
what to her quickened sensibility seemed 
trigid displeasure, she would feel posei- 
tively criminal. She tried to make ber- 
self small, but ber onususi height was 
not to be dissembled by any smount of 
poking, and ber efforts to avoid being a 
conspicuous object were siways utterly 
unavailing. 

“And now let us find « comfortable 
seat,” said Lady Laie, settiing herself 
immediately beneath a chandelier, for 
she liked to show off ber diamonds. Her 
victim followed, castiag little longing 
giances at # recess, half hidden by ® 
friendly curtain, which the thougbtfal 
hostess bad arranged, in case anything 
should be just coming off, as sabe explain- 
ed to confidential friends. Then, as Janey 
listened to strains of lively music, she 
felt an absurd longing to have some 
pleasure like the other giris, instead of 
sitting, forcing back the tears that would 
come into her eyes, trying bard to look 
an if she was enjoying berselfimmensely, 
and making frantic ¢fforts to talk cheer- 
fully with her chaperon, in order that 
that good lady might not feel distressed 
on her accoupbt. 

In this endeavor she succeeded #0 we. 
that po human being divined ber sufler- 
ings. It was often remarked that “the 
good creature, Janey Lisie, never minded 
anything.” Everybody was willing to 
admit that Janey wassa good creature; 
but they spoke as if goodness was the 
commonest of quali*ies. 

To be sure, when pretty girls are toler- 
ably amiable, they are angels, although 
they bave nothing to sour their tempers; 
but ugly girls are expected to be good. 
W hat else is there for them to be? What 
right have they to expect anything but 
slights and neglect? How very unrea- 
sonabie it would have been in a girl of 
Janey’s appearance to have any feelings 
or fancies or repinings! 

‘Ob, here is Tom!’ exclaimed Lady 
Lisle, In @ tone of great sa‘tisfaction. 
‘Now you'll bave your turn, Janey, 
dear. Tom never forge'stoask you to 
dance!’ 

This was intended as a most consola- 
tory speech, but Janey bad a struggle to 
subdue acertain rising in ber throat; for 
she had her dignity, little as it wae con- 
sidered, and the insolent contemptof her 
cousin Tom's manner, when he executed 
what he called his ‘duty dance” with her 
was ove of her sorest triais. Just now he 
war waltzing with Ciara, aud a handsome 
couple they were. 

“Itisa charming ball,”’ observed a fel- 
low chaperon to Lady Lisle, with enthu- 
siasimn, ‘all eldest sone!’ 

Lady Lisle acquiesced with a compla 
cent smile, a8 #6 reflected that one of the 
incat eligible young men in tberoom was 
entirely devoted to oneof hergiris. That 
itwould be a match, nobody doubted, 
altough Tom had not exactly come to the 
point, and Ciara dii not seem much to 
care how long he putitet 

“You must give me another round,’ 
he was saying, a4, the waitz over, Clara 
desired to be conducted to her chaperon. 

“Not unless you giveaturn to my poor 
Janey. I will not bave her put off witb 
a quadrille,”’ stipulated Clara 

“Oh, confound it! I mean—can't, you 
know—lots of giris I must ask. and Ja- 
ney’s such a log." 

Clara bestowed on ber cousin a look of 
mingled anger and disgust. 

“You might keep your oaths for your 
groom, | think. I am engaged for this 
quadrille, and bere is my partner.”’ 

So saying, she let go ber cousin's arm 
to take thatof a very young map, on 
whom sbe smiled #0 amiably tbat bis 
smooth, rosy face glowed with delight, 
and he was sfterwarde heard to remark 
that Miss Lisie wass jolly girl, and po 
mistake; for the youth was occasionaliy 
snubbed by ballroom besuties 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge went and stood 
in the doorway, with bis glass in bis eye, 
gSping Vacantiy sta row of young ladies 
against the wall, whose hearts, he weil 
knew, were fluttering with a faint hope 


that be would ask one of them to dance, 
and so be remained impeding ail ingress 
and egress OKINg as if boredom could 

further ¢ 1D ihe qguacdrilie came 
to ap end, and ap inspiring galop was 
stru:k up Then be sauntered up to 


Janey and said :— 
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“Come on!” 

“| don’t care about dancing, thank 
you,” replied Janey, turning red, for if 
she bad not actoally overbeard the con- 
versation with Clara, she bad witnessed 
the little scene and perectiy under- 
stood it. 

But Tom, who bad made up bis mind 
to do penance, was resol ved to go tbrougb 
witb it like a man. 

“Oh, nonsense!" said he, and seizing 
Janey round the waist, he whirled her 
aboutin an energetic but most uncom- 
fortable manner, and baving brougbt ber 
up with a violent jerk against the wall, 
reinstated bis glass in bis eye, end re- 
lapeed into vacancy. 

Janey leant back breathless, giddy, her 
head throbbing and the choking in ber 
throat growing more and more ineuffer- 
able, until the distress did at last show 
itself in ber face, and struck even Tom 
when he glanced by accident in ber di- 
rection, for he never looked at Janey if 
he could belp it. 

“Come and bave some supper,’”’ be sug- 
gested, as a slight twinge of remorse 
seized him, and, as before, listened to no 
objections, but dragged poor Janey, who 
at that moment loatbed the very thought 
of food, down the back stairs to the 
supper room, in order to get outof the 
crush, as he ex plained. 

But Janey knew tbat if Clara bad been 
on bis arm he would not bave sbirked 
the front staircase. It had not occurred 
to the hostess that ber guests might pre- 
fer the back stairs to the front, and itso 
happened to be left quite dark. Janey 
stumbled against somebody and uttered 
acry. They both feil and rolled downs 
few steps, but happily they were near 
the bottom, and sbe picked berseif up 
exclaiming: — 

“Oh dear! how awkward of me!’ To 
this Tom cordially assented, but ber fel- 
low sufferer bastened to assure ber that 
it was all his fault. He was desolated, 
but becould not make out the plan cf 
these London bouser; and to Janey’s 
anxious inquiries as to whether he was 
burt, only replied by boping that she was 
not. 

The stranger epoke in Frencb, but not 
with the accent of a Frenchman. He 
otfered Janey bis arm, and they emerged 
into ligbt and splendor. Then, of course, 
they looked at each other. He wasadark, 
thin, middle sged man, whose Italian 
nationality Janey soon discovered. 

“Whatapity that so sweet a creature 
sbeuld be condemned to wear through 
life such an ugly mask.’ 

“Bat you sre bart,” he exclaimed, as 
be saw that the arm which rested on his 
was severely bruised. 

“Ob, it does not matter,”’ she said, bas- 


tily. “Indeed, I never thought about 
that.” 
“But you thought of me,” observed 


the stranger. 

Tom seeing that the foreigner was bent 
on doing the polite, eScaped witb a clear 
conecience, and informed C ara that he 
had left Janey flirting away likeanything 
with a Frenchman esbe bad knocked down 
staire—and on Ciara’sshowing symptoms 
of incredulity, let bis eye flap fall in the 
energy with which he reported Lis state- 
ment to be unvarnished trutb. 

* . . * * . 

The man whom “Janey had knocked 
downstairs’’ was discovered to be a dis- 
tinguished Italian patrict—one much 
feied on account of his heroic deeds. He 
was a soldier who bad fought under Gar- 
ibaldi, fought slso under V.c or Eman- 
uel sgainst the Austrians, and bad won 
jaurels in every campaign. 

He was the most uncbtrusive, gentle, 
and quiet of human beings, not an un- 
common type amongst those who freed 
Italy—those whose heart was in their 
cause, and could not have fulfilled their 
great mission if they bad ever thought 
of themeelves at all. 

Once introduced, his visits to the Lisles 
were long and frequent. He made him- 
self at home, after the fashion of bis 
countrymen, who, when they become in. 
timate in # house, think it only natural 
to call every day, and do not wish to be 
treated with any ceremony. He never 
was in the way, and required so little en- 
tertaining, that Lady Lisie, though rather 
exercised in her mind as to the propriety 
of these frequent visits from & stranger, 
began to look upon him in the ligbtofa 
tame cat, and to pet him as such 


“He is a nice, barmiess eature,”’ she 
thought, “and seems meelf 

Dfortable here 

It never occurred t er think of 
Him asa possibie suitor for one of her 


girls. His age, which inight be anything 
from thirty-five to fifty, bis quiet manner, 
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bis worn, weary look, seemed to ; reclude 
all such ideas in connection w):), bim. 
Then Ciara was as good as betrothed and 
Janey looned upon as hopeless— from : 
matrimonial point of view. 

Count Corsi bad much to té)) of bis 
country’s battles and revolutions He 
bad fought with regular troops under 
Victor Emanuel; had volunteered Under 
Garibaldi, and had been sent against bri 
gandsin Calabria. The brigand stories 
were the most exciting. 

There was the history of those who 
surrounded a theatre, gagged tne actors 
and actresses bebind the scenes, ang got 
upon the stage, where, when the Curtain 
was lifted, they made a tabieju with 
their guns pointed at the audierce, who, 
at Gret, thought it was the play, and ap. 
plauded, but learnt their mistake when 
the chief stepped forward, saying : — 

“The first who moves shal! be shot like 
a dog ” 

“What became of that brigand?” jp. 
quired Clara, 

“He was killed.”’ 

“And who killed him?” 

“I did. It was his own choice, He 
would not be taken alive.” 

“You only did your duty,” Ciars ob. 
served, while Janey looked up in sorrow. 
ful wonder, that this gentle, quiet man 
should bave spent so much of bis time in 
killing bis fellow-creatures. 

Lady Lisle was dozing in ber favorite 
chair, Jatey sitting by upright, assbe 
always sat, knitting a stocking for one of 
ber numerous poor people, and Clars 
was sitting on a low stool at the Count’s 
feet, and looking up at him with undis 
guised edmiration, when Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge walked in. 

He did not like that attitude of Ciars’s, 
and the calm manner in which she bad 
greeted him, and introduced bim to the 
Count, as if there was nothing at ail rep 
rebensible in her condtc', made matters 
worse in his eyes, 

“The Count’s adventures are so very 
interesting!” said Lady Licle, waking 
up from her nap. 

‘Are they, indeed! Then I wonder 
you went to sleep over them, Aunt Hes 
ter!’ retorted Tom. 

Lady Lisle looked confused— not so the 
Count, for whose benefit the sarcasm was 
intended. He had been surveying Tom 
with keen scrutiny. He now dropped 
bis eyes, and rose to take his leave. 

‘What's the fan of baving a foreigner 
always in the bouse ?” asked Tom. “He 
seems to make bimeelf at bome bere.” 

‘The Count is a very distinguished 
patriot,” said Lady Lisle, ‘Mrs. Crau- 
fard introduced him to us, and he took 
her into dinnez, although there wass 
very old baronet in the room; and I must 
say I think you might have treated him 
witb common civility. He was so nice 
to Janey when sbe unfortunately knocked 
against him at the ball; snd some men, 
you know, might have felt anroyed.” 

Tom muttered something inarticalate, 
which was unmistakably the equivalent 
for :— 

‘Perhaps you think it is al! Janey!’ 

The subject was dropped, and he did 
not stay long; but as he Jeft the house be 
came to the distinct conclusion that it 
was time to make Clara a forma! propo 
eal; otherwise she might possiliy decline 
to apologise for her bebavior ‘n ventur- 
ing to look at another man, on the 
ground that he, Tom, had no special 
claim upon her. 

“Yes, I’ll do it to-morrow,” «aid Tom 
to himself. 

When Sir Thomas Lethbridge wade op 
bis mind to do a thing, be did it. There 
fore, the next morning he went at juncb 
time to Eston Piace, determine! to & 
cure an interview with Clara. 

Fortnne favored him, for Liiy Lisle 
and Janey were lunc3ing wit) an old 
friend of the former’s, too du: ‘r Clars 
to patronise, and she was alone “ith ber 
strawberries, which she invite’ Tom! 
share witb ber. 


“Strawberries? No,” said J © imps 
tiently. 

“You are as civil as usual.” 

“I have something serious | "47 to 
you, Clara.’”’ 

“Well, say it, then,” said bis couslt, 
going on with the despised straw verries 
This was not encouraging. Tow walked 
over to the mantlepiece and les": 5's el- 
bows on it, with bis back to Clar« Tres, 
after a long pause, he appeared ‘°° con 
templating the figure of Miner ane 
ing beside a bookcase on thé the 
clock, with absorbed attentior at = 
said in alow voice, and witb rtalD 
timidity :— 

‘“] want to know whether like 
me ?’’ 
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When you speak to a lady it is osual 
ok ber in the face,” Clara observed, 
'5, come, Clara, can’t you help a fel- 

« out instead o/—hang It!” cred Tom, 
-ning round in sudden wrath, ‘Will 
merry me? Is that plain enough?’ 

Yes, it's plain enough,” replied Ciars, 

in spite of ber coolness, bad turned 
“put I beg to remark again that 
ir manpers are peculiar.” 

Never mind my manners. I can't do 
» sentimental, as you know—it isn’t 
-y line; but very few girls have had a 
+. ow so devoted to them as I have been 

you. Dancing attendance on you ever 
. nce you bave been out, always at your 
ek and call, fillirg in geps at Aunt 

‘iester’s dull dinner parties; making a 

.oghing stcck of myself by dancing 
«ith that poor frightful Janey——” 

“Tom, you brute!’ Clara rose with 
“ashing eyes. “Now listen!’ she pur- 
.ced imperionsly. ‘Some time ago, if 

u bad asked me the question you atk 
me now, | might have said yes.” 
| should think so. You gave mé en- 
uragement enough.”’ 

‘ But now—lately—your manners have 

«eriorated to such a degree—you have 

een 80 coarse and brutal—you seem to 

ok every girl you see is trying to 
marry you.”’ 

‘So they are—or their mammas are for 


- 


them 


| feel the bonor,”’ continued Clara, 
for whic) you bave destined me; but 
«ince, as you remark, you bave so large a 


co of wives, | have tbe less scruple 
n declining your very flattering offer,”’ 
and she made him a mocking courtesy. 

“Ab! I thought there was something 
up between you and that cursed for- 
eigner, who bas most likely got two or 
three wives already,’’ sneered Tom, now 
at white beat. ‘Good bye Clara ”’ 

‘ Good-bye Tom.”’ 

* * * * * * 
That same afternoon Count Corsi 

called and asked to see Lady Lisle alone, 

‘Ob dear me, Clara! Thisis very em- 
tarrassing,’’ said Lady Lisle. “I don’t 
know what you mean, mamma,” replied 
Clara blusbing deeply. 

Sne bai not yet confided to her step- 
mother that she bad refused Tom, al- 
though of course she meant to do so; but 
«te dreaded the scene that would fellow, 
for Lady Lisle bad set ber heart on the 
match, not only from worldly motives, 
but because she was very fond of Tom 
whom sbe had known and petted from 
his boybood. 

“Well, whatever it is,’’ continued that 
‘xcsilent woman, ‘I suppose! can’t re- 
fuse bis requrest. I will receive bim io 
tue boudoir, poor dear man!’ 

Jobn was accordingly instructed to 
«shew the Count into the littleroom where 
lady Lisle took her naps and received 

nfidential friends. Thither she repaired 
reluctantly. The Count was standing, 
sod was evidently in some agitation. 

‘Miladi, I bave to ask a great favor of 
1.’’ he began—** Your consent to pay- 

x wy addresses.”’ 
| was jus’ what Lady Lisle had ant!ci- 

»paled and dreaded. Se hastily inter- 
pted him with: “My dear Count, be- 

« letting you proceed further, I should 
‘orm you that my daughter Clara is—is 

+iving great attention from her cousin 

Thomas Lsthbridge.’”’ 

| bad perceived it—my congratula- 

s lo the young couple—but it was not 

Miss Clara that I wished to speak to 

She is a very charming young 

, but her sister is, to my mind, more 
arming still. It is to Miss Janey that 

enture to aspire,” 

Janey!’ exclaimed Lady Lisle. 
janey! On, dear me, Count, are you 
reo 
!Lese were not tne words which should 
sve proceeded from the lips of a 

ther; but the excellent lady was not 

«fed with very quick wits, and had 
ever been takén 80 much by surprise 

‘ore, 

Very sure that if I could win Miss 
ty for my wife, | should be the happi- 
of men.”’ 

On! Count, yes, indeed, I think you 

1.d—if all men were as wiss,’”’ 

Hat the question is, could she bring 

“elf to tlak@ compassion on a man 80 

so worn, and of another race—an- 
er faith from herself ?’’ 

You must ask her yourself, indeed, 


avé your consent to do so? 
sney réciprocates your feelings, | 
K | Uld wiitbbold it,’’ said 
woo bad now juite re vered 
AED of « juUree, When Ore 
OK, there are draw backs—to 


Janey so é@ntirely—and then—reli- 
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gion. I have beard that liberal Italians 
bave noneatall. I suppose you have 
enough to support a wife in comfort?” 

“Il bave a good estate in ltaly.”’ 

“And you sre a nics, wise, discrim!- 
nating man, whatever your opinions may 
be. I really think it must be all the 
Pope’s fault if you are not so very relig- 
icas3as you ought tobe. If Janey likes 
you, you shall have my fall consent to 
marry her.”” She stretched out her hand 
and the Count put it to bis lips. 

Tbe girls, meantime, sat together in 
silence. Clara bad told Janey about the 
moroing’s occurrence, and Janey bad 
pleaded Tom’s cause, and hoped that he 
would be forgiven, because she knew 
that he loved Ciara. 

Now all her sympathies were for the 
poor stranger, who bad come, no doubt, 
to plead a hopeless cause. Why was 
everybody at cross purposes sof And 
she could do nothing to help. 816 stole 
a glance at Ciara, but Clara’s face was in- 
scrutable, She was reading. 

Janey turned to ber knitting, and noth- 
ing at all was said. Presently, Ledy 
Lisle retarned in such a state of agita- 
tion as startled both the girls into ex- 
claiming eagerly, “Oh, what is it ?” for it 
was evident that the surprise was an 
agreeable one. 

“I dothink that of all the wise, sensi 
ble, discerning men, the Count really is— 
Janey, my dear, he hae the cle verness to 
appreciate you.”’ 

“Me!” cried Janey, and trembled; 
then— 

‘Ob, mamma! you would not joke 
about such a thing ?’’ she cried. 

‘Joke, my dear! It is no joke to him. 
He is standing there in a most pitiable 
state, afraid lest you should say ‘no,’ and 
you must go now, and pat bim out of sus. 
pense, 

“He was so honorable, he would say 
notbing until he had asked me, and I 
really couldn’t refuse my consent, al- 
though, of course, it is nota thing to do 
lightly, belonging, as ne does, to another 
nation, and bolding another faith—if he 
hes any at all—but, still, if you like him, 
Janey——”’ 

‘Ob, mamma! I don’t know—it is all 
so sudden—and, perhaps, itisonly be- 
cause he is sorry for me. Heissucha 
real hero, he might becapable even of 
that.”’ 

Janey turned all colors, and then the 
tears came. 

Clara bad not spoken, She, too, had 
gone through a whirlwind of emotion in 
a few minutes, but the last thought was 
that she was now feeling, for the firat 
time, a few pangs of that mortification 
which bad been Janey’s portion all her 
life. 

For the first time their positions were 
reversed. Janey bad never spoilt ber 
pleasure with jealousy and reproaches. 
Sbovild she now spoil Janey’s well de- 
served bappiness? Clara came forward 
and performed the most heroic action of 
ber whole life. S.2e kissed Janey, smil- 
ing, and said: 

“I wish you ail happiness, dear, for | 
am sure you do love bim, and what there 
is S%xtraordinary in a man’s falling in 
love with so charming a gir! as you are, 
is what, 1am eure, nobody is abie to 
make out.”’ 

“And neither of us are a bit surprised,” 
continued Lady Lisle, taking her cue, 
and telling the biggest talsehood she had 
ever told in her life, but for which her 
conscience quite forgot to reproach her. 
Thus encouraged, Janey began to think 
it might be true after all, and went to 
meet ber lover. 

When she saw him sbe was almost 
sure, and ber doubis were set at rest, so 
were those of the Count; but the exact 
process by which this bappy result was 
attained, it seems to us unnecessary to 


ify. 
specify 


There never was 80 proud a Belgravian 
mother as Lady Lisle at the end of that 
season, when a double wedding came off 
at Eatcn Piace, for Clara made it up with 
Tom, as Janey bad hoped. 

The good lady took her honors without 
parade, but with a modest sense of merit. 
She bad certainly done weil for Sir 
George's girls, and had even married off 
Janey. 


Re 
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A RUSSIAN WEDDING. 





The bride and bridegroom ina Russian 
wedding bave so many parts to play, that 
the wonder is they are abie to get through 


the complicated ceremonies of the (sreek 
Churcb correctiy. The formula is not set 
forth in their prayer-books as thec ffice of 


matrimony isin ours, and it is believed 


that no rehearsals are allowed. 


In one case, says a correspondent, we 
were invited, with many others, to assist 
at a wedding, end certainly the scene was 
one altogether new to us. At the hour 
appointed we met at the residence of the 
bride, who, in ber own apartment, was 
being decorated in her richest attire by 
her female friends and relatives, each 
having brought some small offering, and 
invoked with much earnestness the bies. 
sing and protection for ber of their own 
favorite saint. 

Whilet this was goi:g on bere, similar 
prccsedings were taking place at the 
bridegroom's abode, he being assisted on 
this, bis last day of bachelorhood, by his 
particular triends, who all came to rejoice 
with bim in bis good fortune. When all 
was ready for proceeding to the church, 
the bride was enveloped in a large white 
veil by her mother, who, as well as her 
sobs and tears permitted her, blessed her 
darling child. 

Upon entering the ciarch, they were 
met by all their neighbors and friends, 
and at first sight it seemed a scene of con- 
fusion—kissings and congratulations go 
ing On among the younger and more 
beediess of the company, and prostra- 
tions and prayers before the images of 
the saints by the elder portion. This at 
last was putanend to by the arrival of 
the priests, who, as they entered the 
church, presented a *plendid and impos- 
ing picture. 

Their dresses of cloth of gold were richly 
embroidered; their long bair was parted 
in the middie, and fell down their shoul- 
ders in rich profasion. They approached 
the altar and received there the happy 
couple. 

After a slight exordiam to them upon 
the duties they were about to undertake, 
a small carpet of veivet with gold em- 
broidery, presented to the church by the 
bride, was brought forth. Upon this the 
pair knelt; lighted candies (previously 
blessed ) were placed in their bands and 
the prayers were chanted by the priests 
in rich, deep voices—the people all bow- 
ing and crossing themselves incessantly; 
the rings were next biessed and ex- 
changed, the priests still chanting. 

Then came the sacramental cap—the 
priests, bride and groom alone partaking 
of it, which they did three times each. 
To conclude the ceremony two crowns 
were produced, massive and beavy with 
gold and stones; it the front of each were 
portraits of Mary, Mother of God, and of 
St. Nicholas. 

Toese were piously and with much rev- 
erence kissed by the young couple, and 
then handed over to the groom's men, 
who, during the remainder of the prayers, 
held them over the heads of bride and 
oridegroom. 

Tais was not difficult as long asthe 
parties were kneeling or standing; but 
they were obliged to follow the happy 
couple round the church, they being led 
round by the priest, who had bold of both 
of their bands, be ali the time chanting 
a prayer in a fine deep voice. Tae effect 
of this part of the ceremony was sone 
what marred by the bridegroom’s ex- 
treme height, his attendant being rather 
short, 80 that most of the time he was on 
tiptoe, which, of course, dstracted from 
his graceful appearance. 

In this way they made the tour of tbe 
church three times, When they had fin- 
ished, the senior priest again reninded 
them of their duties; and, as so0n asthe 
bride and bridegroom had kissed ali the 
images and holy relics of the church, the 
congratulations and kissingsof the en- 
tire party were renewed vigorously. 

Oo their return to their own home they 
were met at the door by their parents, 
who, with many prayérs and blessings, 
cffored them the bread and salt, which 
are significant of prosperity and happi- 
nessa, 

The young couple repeatedly kissed the 
hands and feet of their parents, and 
thanked them for a!! their loveand kina- 
ness. Wice was then drunk to the 
health of the newly-married couple, con- 
gratulations were repeated, and the even- 
ing was spent in festivity, in which the 
bride and bridegroom bore their part. 

‘The feasting lasted inany days, and, as 
is always the case from the highest to the 
lowest, the new!y married pair were the 
principe! actors. 

There is norunning away (to spend the 
honeymoon @.o0né, in #0m6 dreary, dull 
place, amidst strangers; but their first 


days of wedded iile aré passed amongst 
their relatives and friends, whoendeavor 


with them to make the great event of 
their lives a8 happy a8 poesibie—a much 
more eeneivlie and raioual mode of pro- 
ceediog, we imagine 

= a > _—— 

SHE ar - er ‘ - a sa6 a ‘ 
ar na € a Pe ‘ ry 
learned the forme * preps an 
sume 16 latter 
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Scientific and Useful. 





Evgcraiciry ix Cuurcs. — Electric 
motors for ringing church belis are 
among the most recent inventions. The 
motors are small, and suspended from 
the ring In the centre of the bell which 
formerly supported the clapper. A 
bammer is so arranged that it will strike 
the bell once during each revolution, and 
since the speed of the motor can be ad- 
justed without difficulty, the bell can be 
sounded slower or faster as the case may 
be. The sound thus obtained is said to 
be particularly clear and regular. 

ALUMINIUM Watt Pargr —The uses 
of aluminium do not seem to have been 
exhausted yet. It is now coming into 
use in the decoration of wali papers, 
many beautiful conceptions being shown 
in which the metal is a conspicuous fea- 
ture. In floral striped ¢ffects the motives 
are printed on beautifully embossed 
grounds, which gives a burnished effect 
to the aluminium that is very desirable. 
An effective arrangement of daisies and 
fern leaves around the metal line is said 
to make achoice decoration for parior or 
bedroom. The use of aluminium with 
colora, with or without the addition of 
gold, is spoken of as another special fea- 
ture of this new class of papers. 

W HITEWASH —A good durable white- 
wash is made as follows: Take haif a 
bushel of freshly-burned lime, siake it 
with boiling water; cover it during the 
process, to keep in the steam. Strain the 
liquid througb a fine sieve and add to it 
seven pounds of salt, previously dis- 
solved in warm water, three pounds of 
ground rice boiled to a thin paste and 
stirred in boiling hot, half a pound of 
powdered Spanish whiting, one pound of 
clean glue, which has been previously 
dissolved by soaking it well and then 
banging it over a siow fire in a small 
kettle, within a large one filled with 
water. Add five gallons of hot water to 
the mixture, stir it well and let it stand a 
few days covered from dirt. It must be 
put on quite bot. For this purpose it can 
be kept in a kettic on a portabie furnace. 
About one pint of this mixture will 
cover a square yard. 


2e7e 


Farm and Garden. 





MANY country bomes are situated on 
slopes, with the well on the bigher land 
above the house. But with such an ad- 
vantageous situation of the water sup- 
ply, there are few families that take ad- 
vantage of neture’s willingness to pump 
water into the kitchen sink for them. 
Let a pipe be laid from near the bottom 
of the well uptothe ground frost line, 
and down the slope to the cellar of the 
house, where it turns upward to the 
kitchen sink. Where the bend of the 
pipe in the well is bigher than the sink, 
all one bas to do Is to put a faucet on the 
end, and draw water at will. Tois prin- 
ciple of syphoning water on the farm 
ought to be more often utilized, 

ARTIFICIAL DUCK HATCHING. —Tais is 
a great feature in the local native indus- 
tries of Formosa. This is how it is man- 
aged: A long, low shed is buiit, mostly 
of watties ana mui, which hasa thick 
thatched rool. All sround the inside 
walls are arranged rough wood troughs, 
which are filled up with grain and roast- 
ed paddy husk, on which the eggs 
are placed as fast as they can be procared. 
In the summer particular precautions 
are taken, but in the winter the eggs are 
covered over with qulited coverlets, and 
far more care is tasen to exclude coid 
draughts than is ever dreamt of in a 
native dwelling house. Thegrain, which 
is sprinkled with a@ little warm water, 
sets Up fermentation, and that with the 
help«! the warm paddy-huask, which tis 
continually being changed, hatches the 
ges inaboutthirty days, By thissimple 
and inexpensive process the breeder is 
enabied to sell young ducklings at about 
a penny each. 

——————S[S—F- oo 

About six years ago my slater con- 
tracted a severe Cold and was troubled 
with a bad Cough. ,S.2e becane very 
week and delicate agd a physician was 
called in who prombunced her disease 


CONSUMPTION. he continued to 
grow worse and ¢$6 doctors said she 
could pot recover. VA friend induced her 
totry Jayne’s Expectorant. Af.er tak 
ng a few do 68 she began to | nprove and 
kept on With (He medi ne uf ®he was 
entirely wei and has ¢Ver since 6 ved 
good health lL. W. MILLE loxter 
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ON MAKING PLANS. 


It is the easiest thing in the world t 
th prare ancl thee miost difficult 

t t Keep, lien feor seotnies poercopele 
| ire of «nota few who ean 
‘ thie es by rule of thumb 

‘ ~« Whint Chev are gentiy 

t freon t ter tiene and cloimg at 
bei ! @ preneraluty of mankind, the 
aL it | aes and Providence 

tap womens 

Pew of os indeed have the necessary 
eolidity of character to keep te the 


mostelementary plans —such as that of 


the 


fixesd over night 


morning at exactly 


petting type at 
thre time Yet, in spite 
f the way in whieh we disappomt our 
after vear, We gooon imoim 


a Vers Veal 

t faith om our power to carry cut the 
irratnyements We thiake 
making of plansas one of the 
and 
the 


troest signe of human mutabilitw. As 


earliest stages off mental 


mectivity 


the breaking of them as one of 


ire we te in te Lay plans which 


cording to our 


riaaletiess ite 


merely what we shall de 


rrow, and we discuss it with 


flue intensity and with imposing ser- 


even though at be mo more 


wt than the dressing of a 
ding of a fort 


Trie’™ Wer Taaave 


ti uth 
but when 
either for 
termiitiateon or we lightly 
Something 
fu ritheddiate imipeortanee 
Whiat we 
\S \' cote t be of such 
Whiat we 
‘ Sehool, when 
“ Weeven fx upon our 


wel i nitwith renewed 


We laugh at the intensity of our old 
romances and the fervor with which we 
conceived impossible plans, but, if we 
had that gift—which, in spite of the 
poet, we do not want some power to 
yive us—-of seeing Ourselves as others 
see us, we should have to acknowledge 
that we advance very little in wisdom 
With Inereasing years 

Qour folly changes as do the fashions, 
bat it as folly the less. What 
plans do we not now make that have 
Who of us 


is a wise that he or she does not daily 


none 


ne chance of fulfilment 


map out the future with pleasant coun 
tries that cannot be possessed’ Have 
you yet lost the faculty of living in the 
future If you have, you have lost a 
Valuable possession 

With the best intentions in the world, 
and the fullest Opportunities, it is dith- 


enlt to map out a week, or even a day. 


course. those self-centred 


Phere are, of 


people Who, busing ther arrangements 


on nothing but ther own convenience 
manage to approximate to a line of life 
and movement mapped out by them- 
selves beforehand, 

the business men of whom 


tis said that you may set vour wateh 


by them movements -the men whe 
enter and leave the ofhee ata certain 
atroke of the clock, whe retire to bed 


ata given moment, exceptin the most 


special circumstances, and rise to the 
minute, without any deviation except 
such as may be caused through illness 
doubt off-hand 


what they would be true te them word 


They, ne could say 


From year to year them movements 


do netvary. Their annual holiday be 


gins and ends on tixed days, and very 
possibly is spent vearly at the same 
place and in the same way. But these 
men are exceptions, and are better 


known te the novel-reader than to the 


student of real life And they are 
hardly the kind of person to arouse a 
spiuritcef emulation 

Man cannot become an atitematon 
without losing a great deal of the Spirit 
and brmettness of life lans were 
never intended to be imexorable—at 
least) human plans were not, for the 


human nature too short- 


ats best for him in 


beam is bey 


sighted te see wh 


anvihing bat the very near future 

But between the man whois inear 
nate tickleness and the man whe is an 
nteliigent tiachine there is avery yreat 
aap, atte thas gape as tilled) with every 
Variety oof pum tiaker There is, of 
course, somewhere on the outskirts. the 


man Whe prides himself on making no 


piams at a the lounver who cannot 
even tax his energies to decide where 
he shall dine tila friend comes alony 
atid clowes s thinking for hin 


from clomee as 
drift through life 


~ 


We i ripe tion | 
If we speak of the 


ditheulty of making and keeping plains 


{ is t with the intention of suygest- 
vy that plans are to be avoided Nat- 
ures perfeetl planned, and the reason 


Why Weecannot imitate her is) because 


of our limitations and—miay it not also 


tw — terncanse thre 


strings of our de- 
esare beld by a single Plan-giver 


Yetin 


mimnerce, and trade, and 


pro- 
fessions, as well as in pleasure-making 
we are bound by the whole force of cir- 


cumstances to draw up plans and to 
hem as far as we are able 


We come inte co 


lision with circum 
stance fre juentiv because we are not 
far-seeing Put we cannot therefore 
al j rselves t reumstance and 
tuke 1 share in ntr ne our de 
«tinies All that we undo is as far as 
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The closing of an old and the open- 
ings of a new year are a time when 
everybody, however infirm of purpose, 
may be expected boldly to launch new 
plans with all the old hope. Far be it 
from us to dissuade any ofttimes-de- 
feated maker of programmes from once 
more adventuring with a new series of 
proposals for making life of fuller 
worth! 

This always remains to be said for 
the plan-maker—that, though no in- 
arrange the future 
successes which we 


can 
and ensure the 
covet, the man who has turned over the 
possibilities in his mind, even while 
only idly dreaming, is far more likely 
sudden 
chances, and to discern the true bear- 


genious care 


to be ready to seize upon 
ings of events, than one who plods 
along and never glances around and afar 
and gives play to imagination. 
The most successful men are not the 
workers who take life 
but those who see their 


hand-to-mouth 
as it comes, 
yoal ahead and go straight for it, yet 
are sufliciently alert to know when 
changes of circumstances make fresh 
The happy 


aims imperative mean 18 


plan-making without obstinacy 


— — <— 
Arrnotan most of us will never be 
eminent or distinguished in any way, 
we may be very sure that we shall do 
our best and fultil the possibilities that 
lie within us much more through what 
we positively are and do than by any 
this 
region that each one must rise above 
all the 
either by law or public opinion, and 


amount of not doing. It is in 


standards which are erected 
form another and a higher one of his 
own, which will be different from that 


of any other person 


Mes carry their minds as for the 
most part they carry their watches, con- 
tent to be ignorant of the constitution 
and action within, and attentive only 
tothe lite interior circle of things to 


which the passions, life-indexes, are 
pointing It is surprising to see how 
little self-knowledge a person, not 


watchfully observant of himself, may 
have gained in the whole course of an 
active or even inquisitive Ife. 

Ubon examination, it is somewhat 
doubtful how far our boasted toleration 
men's 


of other views would be found 


to extend. In regard to those things 
to which vou are indifferent it is easy 
but 
interests are 


ditheult to 


to be tolerant where great and 


affected it is) still 
perfect freedom of 


vital 
ae ord 


opinion 

To extinguish anger utterly, were it 
even possible, would not be a benefit: 
but to limit, to watch it, to distinguish 
between the causes which produced it, 
ind also to consider the effects which 
are to fol the 
means of moderating it, and of making 


the 


ow at, are really best 


it, as faras may be, minister of 
good and not of evil 

Howe-lire should be the sweetest. 
Keep out all bickering and strife. The 
world is full of backbiting, and misun- 
derstanding, and envy; the home should 
be a refuge. The man is to be pitied 
who, after a hard day's sail amid the 
storms of business cares and fears. can- 
not drop anchor at eventide in the quiet 
harbor of a peaceful home 

THERE are no compensations in life 
more delightful and more soul-satisfy- 
ng than the compensations 


. that come 
from 


service and sacritice for the wel- 
fare of our fellow-men 
I : 4 
3 8 . a alt 
7 ? 


mma a } rs ta 


matter what 
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Correspondence. 





c.c. W.—Lalo is usually a nickname «, 
pet name for Lacy, Louisa and Louise | 
is the feminine of Lucius, which 
“light.” 


“a 
cy 


Means, 


E. W. W.—Your fingers may become <: fler 
with age, but at eighteen we do not su) pone 
they can be too rigid to play tairly we!) 


With 
practice. 


H. H.—Calliope, in Greek mythology , ix the 
muse of epic poetry, named from the sWeet 
ness of her voice. She is represented as 
bearing a tablet and stilus, waiting to record 
heroic deeds. 


k. C.—The readiest way to find whether 
soap will injure the delicate skin of women 
or children is to test it with the tongue. Good 
soap in which the caustic alkali is neutra tred 
by thorough combination with the fat, wij) 
not have a sharp taste. 


S. P. T.—No specific rules are laid down jn 
etiquette concerning the mode of treating 
visitors who make your house their home tor 
the time being. Offer them the best you have 
in the way of food and rooms, and never ex. 
press a regret, Or make an excuse, that you 
have nothing better to give them. Try to 
make them feel at home by rendering their 
stay as pleasant as possible. 
true hospitality. 


This constitutes 


NorRiIs.—You should stady severa! 
mentary school grammars and rhetoric 
cearetully, not following any one of them jim. 
plicity, but comparing them where they dir. 
ter, and if you are fortunate enough to have 
some frank triend a little better educated 
than yourself, who will undertake to note 
and correct your faults in speaking and 
writing, you will improve more quickly up- 
der such tuition than by any amount of up- 
assisted study. 


eie- 


W. K.—In choosing a trade or profession a 
young man should be governed by his na- 
tural aptitude for any particular thing. The 
time required for learning one depends upon 
the study and attention given it. To bea 
civil engineer requires a patural talent and a 
course of instruction in what pertains to the 
business. One wishing to be a physician 
should have a leaning that way. He may 
study anatomy, chemistry, ete., under a phy- 
sician as a preparation, and then take a 
course or two of lectures ina medical el- 
lege. 

TueEsris.—According te an eminent au- 
thority, the first playbillin the English lan- 
guage was dated Sth April, 168, and was 
issued from Drury-Lane, London. It runs as 
follows:—“By His Majestie his companie of 
comedians at the New Theatre in lrury-lane 
will be acted a comedy called The Hun rous 
Lieutenant,” The characters are next civen, 
and it concludes thus:—“The play will begin 
at three o'clock exactly.” So that in the time 
of the merry monarch the performances 
must have been somewhat in the nature ofa 
modern matinee. 


L. V. D.—1. Butter was but little Known to 
the ancients. It is said to have been first dis- 
covered by carrying milk in skin bottles on 
a camel, the butter being made by the jolt- 
ing. It is still made in many parts of South 
America by putting the cream into gourds, 
or skin bags, and slinging them across the 
back of a donkey, and then trotting the ani- 
mal around until the churning is completed. 
2. We are not prepared to state which is the 
most approved shape of churns, but re- 
fer you for this information to some of \our 
farmer friends. 


bk. M.—After giving the matter ti wt 
particular thought and attention we are te 
pelled to state that to us the reason for mur 
friend sending you a couple of miatenes 
wrapped in paper is unfathomable. I: 
the sender, knowing that you were cv! 
sidered matchless in every way, determines 
in a jealous moment to render such 


ion valueless; or, again, in some 
ment, without malice aforethought, e 
related some Story which, seeming re 
to vour friend, he or she bas sent th = tie 
hint that more light on the s s 
needed. 

R. b. F.—In the game of chess, a | > 


the only one of the forces which yoe- 

his direction to capture, and which | 

the advantage of moving backwards 

has one remarkable privilege by wh 

some occasions, it becomes invalua! at 
is, whenever it reaches the extreme », 

the file on which it travels it is invest« 
the tithe and assumes the power © : 
superior piece, except the king Ww! © 
player chooses. From this cireutist« t 
sometimes happens that one party, ' 

aging his pawns skilfully, contrives! 

two, and sometimes three, queens 
board at once, which, as you are d 
aware, is an irresistible combinati«! 


ELEMENTARY. —AIl the 
scribed are associated with dyspe}> 
every case of this kind the first thing ' 
tient should doisto abstain from wi 
food may have tended to produce 1! 
all points of eating and drinking 
be governed by your own experie! 
ton, fowl, and game are the most dige=' 
all animal foods, but salt or fresb |» 
should be 


sympto! 


bee!, tongue, etc., avo 


Salas half-cooked vegetables, 
4 ca = « 4 
« and - 
~ se ' gs 
= al s 
enty of exercise, keep your syst 
order, and it will not be long before 


be rid of the trouble. 





A WOMAN’S PLEA. 


BY 1. G. M. 


es, indeed it's very tru 
wtilenjoy a walk with vou, 
~hould I like it, if I tried 
fe s pathway by your side * 


e lee ta kK to yeu? 
foran bour perhaps, or less, 
i l like the whole day through 


talk to—only you? 


th, yes, 


ave te 


ises me to see you? Well, 
wn it does! Bat who can te! 
I should care to see vour face 


one aceustomed place ? 


«patience with me! De met smile; 
e delay « little while 
~e, it means my whole, whole life, 


snsent to be—vour—wife! 





Rex. 


BY K. ¢. 


ihhotail the long night I lay toss- 
rand turning on my bed in fever- 


sh excitement. 


I could not sleep; 
ler my pillow, just within reach ot 


wnd, was a letter—a letter of twenty 
vet so fateful that because of it 
shole current of my lite was 
geal 
morning I had been dull and 


existing rather than living, 
is the protege of a rich woman, 
id adopted me trom a sense of 
and although 
every luxury that money could pro- 

ind treated with as much respect 
Iwere a daughter of the house, I 
that I net necessary to the 
mitort or happiness of a single soul. 
Within certain limits I might come and 
is 1 pleased, be industrious or idle, 
noticed it, 
loved me. But 
letter a new life, 
as to be almost painful, bad 


vooonly; surrounded 


was 


py or miserable—no one 


ne cared, for no one 
the arrival of that 
rites 
fhrough an opening in my window- 
tains the moonlight streamed across 
oom; and, although I knew every 
ot the letter by heart, I telt that I 
~t creep to the foot of the bed and 
Litin the taint light that I might read 


igh onee mere. 


sister,” it begwan—“‘eight 
os age a letter reached you from St. 


Miv dear 


rsburg, bearing the news that vour 
ther Frank was dead; and after 
ng believing yourselt brotherless 
resent words will ne doubt cause 
strange thrill, as if they came to 
the grave. Your 
dead; it is he who ix writ- 


v th tharw, 


rom beword 
ers thet 
My perio} of exile has 
the Czar has graciously given 
ssiotm te retire lyesrae: 
th =, if - 


join 


and, ben 
Vo receive ‘ ™_ Lie opoe, 
mv Way te yeu. Lao 
vet by what ship [ shall sai 
t time: Se TP eammet ask 
at the lauding place.  T beope 
ea little glad to see mie. 
‘Your affectionate lrnother, 
“FRANK CHALWERS.” 


glad to see him! Liad mot mis 


heart gone out to him at the first 


\tter living for wears without 
in the world, suddenlw to be- 
~sessend et a t t e ? =i ii 
tances Who would mot be @lad? 
retnemiber hin very we | 
mnoquite a child when he lett 
I \ ars teefeore mei Ww i wo 
iter, the news of his death reached 
ix st tome Vourng te lee mitch ina 
V it. 
ttle as this brother had been to 


Was through 
sdeath, Mrs. 


had teen om 


him that, at my 
irzon adopted mar 
intimate terms with 
and when Eilgar died, 
lest to his mother had 
sie should take care of me. 
What had Frank 
Il had been 
Working perhaps, in one of the 
tsSiberia. It made me shiver to 
t When [ first read his letter 


] Ivar: 


i “eri 


teen 


deing all 


living seo 


ler 
heen directed to the i house 
~ forwarded to me—!] ed te 
t mv father sbeu sia\e - 
lead; but 2 i AS gia 
ithet Kriownm the ‘ i 
i my } east = 4 
had k ‘ ‘ - 
= vy ~ ‘ \ 
WW. j ~ 
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me? I slipped off the bed and drew 
aside the curiain, so that I might look at 
myself inthe mirror by the light of the 
THidmor. 

Yes—the reflection pretty enough 

pink-and-white cheeks and a mass ol 
tumbled tair hair, trom under which a 
pair of large and serious gray 
looked anxiously. But it did not com- 
fort me, tor I knew that I could net meet 
him with my hair in such disorder, and 
that probably by to-morrow the flush otf 
excitement would have given place to 
my usnal pallor, [drew the curtain and 
went back to bed, tor I was tired «ot 
thinking; but not until the tirst 
stir ot awakening did I sleep. 


was 


eves 


furnt 


Of course T was late tor breakiast, and 
equally of course Mrs. Curzon was sar- 
eastic about it and about my heavy eves. 
She wanted to know it I was going te 
cultivate the sesthetic style of beauty, in 
which case she wished to remind me that 


the ftashicn for lean and bungry-eved 
daumsels was already on the wane: and 
soon, inatone that always took away 


the sense of gratitude that I 
have telt towards 
much tor me, 


“IT have had a letter trom: nev brother? 


ought to 


one whe had done seo 


I said at last. 

“Your brother?” she echoed, in as- 
tonishment. “IT understeomd that he was 
dead.”’ 


“so did 1,” [ replied, smiling happily. 
“My father had a letter trom St. Peters- 


burg some years ago, to say that Prank 


was dead; but all the time he was in 
exile in Siberia. IT had a letter trom 
him vesterday to say that he was coming 


home.”’ 

Mrs. Curzon was a handsome middle- 
aged woman, much envied for her 
wealth, much teared on 
sarcastic tongue, 
dressed, always 
ously indifferent. 


account of her 
She was always well- 
and 


ealmily supereili- 


To my astonishment, as T looked at 
her, wishing to see 


ceive my news, | saw 


how she would re. 


such a change in 
her appearance that she looked almost 
like an old Then I 


remembered that beeen ter 


CATCWOTTL Wooton. 
Frank had 
son's triend; and it occurred to me, for 
the first time, that perhaps she had loved 
herson. I telt 
impulsively: 


sorry ter her, and said 


“Would you rather not see Prank, 
Mrs. Curzon?” 
“Don’t look so tragic, child!" she <aid 


with «a cynical laugh. “Why should I 
not see your brother?” 
I could not explain my meaning te 
her. 
“Limagine he will be rather entertain- 
ing,” she went on lightly, yet with sup- 
pressed bittermess ‘fat least he will bs 


ditferent trom the common herd of men. 


Ile must be that, after spending eight 
vears im a Siberian mime. FP died met 
think that he eould have ved y 
it.” 

“My mother always said, 


Frank was rather delicate,’ |] remarked 
“You speak very vlibly al t this 
Nona,” said Mrs. ¢ 


vou had titteeest TI 


brother of yours, 
yon. “LT thought 
eotten that vou ever had a bret 

“LT have not thought much 
I answered, blushing guiltily 
davs LT was vers 


‘ 
maw 


During the next 


restless and excited, miv miitied being a 


mest exclusively oceuy | 
ol Frank’s return; tut PE did my ! 1 
ibestain from. Speak iti ‘ it . - I 
fancied the subject was cdistast 

Mrs. Curzon. 

Corpee gepeorenaengye, abet ca foertteigetit ate i 


had a telegram stating that ros 


would arrive about moon, amd I 
armel aye 


1 ursigehit drives tee thee 


very humbbly 
Mrs. (Curzon il 


Way station to meet) hin she va 
her consent, but so coldly that [tar 

she herself miust bave wanted the os 
riage. However, by the tine T reache 


the station the thought of Prank had 
made me forget everything «ose 

I waited tor the train in the tioost eage 
excitement, yet half dreading it< ar: ‘ 
and when it appeared, To experier 
sensation of breathiesstes- 1 thie 


thought that In afew minutes m 


would be standing betore \ 
fore it stopped, a card 

he stepped upon the 1 ‘ 

thin mianhin a gray s i. i 


no doubt about his ie’! 


become realities, for the tather and 
mother who had loved him were dead, 
and the girl whom he had loved was 
married. All in a moment I realized 


that this home-coming must of necessity 
be very sad, and that my welcome could 
substitute tor that he had 

I went forward, trying 
to smile, but tears would them- 
selves to my eyes, help out my band and 
sand: 

“Lam very glad 

Butiy lips trembled so that Leould 
Theol proceed. 

“Why, whatis the matter” 
ina cheertul voice. 

I telt ashamed of my want ot selt-conm 
eontrol and blushed hotly. 

“LT suppose Nona?” he 
hesitatingly. “IT had no idea you were 
grown-up. You don't 
suppose? You were only a 
when we went away.” 

It must have seemed to him very senti- 
mental that Tshould be atleeted 
home-coming, when he had been ouly a 


be buta poor 
hoped to receive, 


" he asked 


you are said 
remember me, I 


little child 


be his 


half-torgotten memory to me for se 


many Vears; and [hardly expected him 


to greet me with much effusion. ET de 
net Know what TT really expeeted, but I 
felt disappointed and snubbed, which 


enabled me te selt-eontrol 
quickly, 

“TL have a slight 
IT said; “hut IT don't 
vou. 


regain omy 
recollection of 
think 


Ilave vou amy lug 


~ 


you,” 
I sheuld have 
tt wounized 
gage ?"’ 
“«ontw this 
ooking 
“TLhave not vet had time to aes 
mulate many worldly poods.” 
“Will you carry that to the 
7” Tsaid to the porter whe came 


proortrriatiteceun” be 


rep iexl, 
down atit with comical ruefual 


less, 


carriage, 
please 
forward, 

When 
Hight «of 
read, Frank 
inhaling deep draughts of the pure coun- 


we reached 
that 
stopped, and ue ered ter bee 


the topat the little 


stairs led down inte the 


try air while gazing around him in be 
wilderment. 

As TL looked at hin, | was reminded of 
Mrs. Curzon’s words, when she said that 
he must be diftherent trom: other meen. Eb 
was different, though it would have puz- 
zied me tosay in what respect 

Ilis dress was taultless, his brown hair 
and short 
outeot the common, and his 
that of a gentleman. 

Was it that the 
youth were united to a mind and a beady 


pointed beard were nothing 


bearing was 
Vigor and) imtensity of 
' 

beotage arnd 
unlike 
him, vet l 


strengthened and hardened ty 
patientendurance? [le 
lisacd «¢ A pects doto tine 


Was title 
what I 
was net dissatistied, 


Even when the porter had deposited 
the portmanteau im the carriage, and 
there was nothing more to wait for, 
Frank continued to stand tor several 
minutes in adrentev state of abstraction, 
intil the Dtarpeaatienst poawitige eof thie f ~ 
attracted) his attention, bievns dues reversed 
himself with «a tart, s | it i 
lown the stey 

*] beg Vour pear Jeora '°* Dee shed. “*T woo 
er] s long T should d t 
‘ rele’ t how ow stranveita aT 

! ie whit! 7% rita or 
t Dison mw beat eet: T’tes oon 
t £ thie ‘ tine ti baa 4 

1 ara gelacdl vou biave ‘ 
Frank,’’ I said shyly. 
Phat is hine ! i 

\\ } i; ‘ ‘ 

4 * | 

Phas 1} 

‘ ° ' ‘ 

‘ late ‘ | 

\MIr<. ¢ . ‘ 

¢ I - i ‘ | t ? 
ealize that t thied ©&N ! yvra 
tude ter hie ade 

I at vi OE 8 it! ‘ ‘ j 
heartily “I po prerse ¢ 
lacs rigy wa prt it bie ‘ ! 1 i 
er ving Vvoursell 

Mrs. (urzon ha ntag i 

HoOnev Uy I cconat I ‘ 

ela povertie-s nei t ‘ i - 
? - a? atic wes \ i i] wa 

> y vrat ’ 

\r ° 4 4} j - 
Hlis eves i othe nd i 

‘ isa t 

viv at : 

~ | 
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come over him, and he was gazing at the 
fields with an expression of deep sad 
bess in hix eves, 


tright ix 


I thought tperhaps he 
thinking of our mother, who 
had been passionately fond of him. 

As the carriage rolled in at the lodge 
gates, he became strangely excited, and 
halt rose 
then sank 
next 


trom his seat 


bach 


thinute was 


to look around, 
laugh, and the 
leaning torward with 
his hat off, his eves sparkling with eager 
thterest. 


with a 


Teould net quite understand such be- 
havior. as he had Without the 
least show of emotion; but Iecame to the 
conclusion that he had been very fond of 
hdgar Curzon, and had probably spent 
seme time with him at Elaiwood, 

“Nona,” he said hurriedly, “need [ see 
Mrs. Curzon when we tirst arrive? 


Can 
you not by some means put off the meet 
ing for an hour or two?” 

“If she isfwaiting torus, | think she 
would te that,”’ 1 


will lv 


anneved at 
“but very likely she 
Own ron, 


suid; 
in her own 
ared wou will mot see her till 
dinner.”” 

“Crammed he exclaimed. 

Itproved te teas T had 
Mrs. Curzen in her own 
lial 


evidently 


anticipated 
was remot, anal 
lumeheon 
had that we 
should be undisturbed until dinner time. 


been laid for two only 


she arranged 
Frank seemed much relieved, and said 
it was Very theughtful of her. Dis iin 


seemed todwellon her a good deal: and, 
atter lumeheon, when we 
trates thre 
te deserite her. 

“LT tanciesd 


piace that you mi ist 


had strolled cut 
msheel tive 


geresmeds together, be 


frets Vetur itaterest im the 
have: teen bvere bee 
tore,’ Tsand. “DT thought you might have 
been here with kilgar Curzon.’ 

lle hesitates] tor a minute, and then an- 
swered slowly 


“PL kmew of it from bdgar Curzon: and 


thus it seems quite tumiliar te me.’ 
“Amd «lid he talk mich about Moers. 
(urzon? lho Vou think he wa feorred oof 
hix mother?” 
“Tou replied cniplatically 
“though, like test young tien, he did 


not Kmeow it till atter he badd lett her.’ 
knew, Prank,’ I 
simee | heard trom: vou, TL have felt Sorry 


“Pho yao sab, “Sever 
tor Mrs. Curzon.” 

“Why? Doick the 
her?” he asked quickly. 

“Neo, she is neta woman to be upset by 
coldly self 
ever think 
pity or even at 

serltestiscrtred. 


mews Seon te tipset 


anvVthing. Sheis always seo 


prossessed that me ome would 
she ecurest fer anv ones 


fection she is so entirely 


Pieat Totes stare shee must biave: beeen fone 
ot her som: amd she miust feel envious of 
me berause mov brother has come back, 


while he is clea 


“What miahkes 


vou think she was fone 


eft ber sent he asked. ina low tone, a 
Tush ~ yy tee Daas poate beeeeh 
bier ‘ A¢ ! ' thainage, bieer comely 
easel Teogetar thie is ole atises hi 
bend 
Armed is tha riv ON pelatiation” 
! . Tale i 
‘\ l I an t" hia 
er j t theirs 1 rath 
! ! tried trot bely 
' | ‘i ete tile 
' ' lis 1 tes this i 
’ 
li anil ent? ‘ 
| i 
I ‘ ‘ ! " 
‘ i j ent 
‘ thie prea 
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and | want as much as possible to sbut it 
outof my thoughte—all the past—even 
the happy partof it | want you totry 
never to refer to it 


“Yea—I will try,’ Laaid tremolously. 
I again felt very sorry for bim, The 
past must indeed bave been dark if be 


wished to forget the Lappy part ip the 
hope of obliterating the memory of what 
was upbappy 

I cannot think bow 1 
athink; bot we were sitting ona bench 
in a secluded corner of the pleasure 
grounds, where no one porsibly 
see us, and | wanted him to know how 
sorry | was, and to feel that there was 
some one in the world who cared for bim. 


came to do such 


could 


Istood up, and with « laugh that was 
meant to be apologetic, steeped and 
kiseed bin. 

He was evidently very much startied 
for the color rushed into bis cheeks; 
then he laughed too and caught my 
bands, 

‘Well, thia ia delightful,’ hewaid, “I 
bad forgotten what it meart to bave a 


sinter 

“Did you not think i would be glad to 
neo you, Frank 7' | asked half reproach 
fully. 

“] soppowe I thought that, as we bad 
not met for #0 long, and | was eo altered, 
[should be like a stranger to you, and 
make each other's ac 


weshould have t 


quaintance all over again.’ 


“Bat you forgot that I must Lave been 


thinking of you ever sinee | tad that 
letter And-—-and ! have been eo 
aorry— 

“What a dear tender hearted child it 


is!’ hesaid, as be drew me to bim and 
kiseed me gravely on the forehead. 
brank should 
make a favorable upon Mra. 
and, while dressing for dinner, 
for the first time that, 
must have been 
alinost penniless, and | wondered bow he 
tad paid his passage, and whether he 
had been able to get a dress suit. 


| was very anxious tha’ 
Lu prers) mn 
Cargo; 
itoceurred to 
on leaving Siberia, he 


Oo entering the drawing room my 
mind was set at rest on ‘hat point, for he 
stood by the replace irreproachably 
dreaeed, and with an unmistakable air of 
distinction in bis whole bearing which 
made we feel very proud of bim. He 
beld in bis hand a small portraitof Mra, 
Curzon, which he had evidently been 
examining; and as | came forward, he 
showed itto me and asked if it was our 
hostess, 

“You,” lanswered., 
like herson? | 
very bandsome.” 


‘Ie she anything 
have heard that he was 


lie siniled, as if the tdea greatly 
amused bim, from whieh | gathered 
that Figar Curzon bad not been hand 
some in any eyes but those of his 
mother 

We were still looking at the portrait 


when Mrs. Carzon entered the room. 


brank started #8 be saw her, bis lips 
lines in his face 
ihat he suddenly 
itwasnot unusual 
inspire #« feeling of 
4s rangora, for there 
eilively her 
tonight she looked 


twitched a litte and the 


seemed lo deepen, so 


appeared years older, 


for Mra Curzon to 


awein the mindaaof 


ware Something p regal in 


whole bearing, and 


more stlate.y and limposing than ever 
But | had notexpected my brother Frank 
to feel aby tn the presence of any one, 
and it flashed across my mind that his 
present difiidence must be the result of 
bis jong @eklle 

Mire. Curzon greeted him witb ber 
usual conventiona: smnliie, and said that 


she Was Very pleased lo welcome him to 
Eimwood. 1 Frank's reply; but 
what surprised ine was that he spoke 
with a decidedly foreign accent. I bad 
not noticed itwhen be spok+to me. Was 
it another phase of his shyness? | 
wondered. 

Hecertainly was shy; there could be 
no doubtaboutitnow. It made me feel 
hear bow he hesitated 
when Mrs. Curzon spoke to bim, and to 
fee how awkward and absent-minded he 
was, | Was constitutionally shy myself, 
so | knew only too weil how he must be 
forbim. Bat, 
Was vexed and disap- 


forget 


quite nervous to 


feeling, and | felt sorry 


all the same, | 


} inted 


liere Was re'eres tu Siberia or 
es Exile Mra Ca ingulred po- 
lely «# it his journey, and he des- 
¢ a os tr 4 e inci 
4 4 t }.a ar € 
~ ™ say ~ 
" b ~ 
siow ‘ ~ 
ity Kee x « ect 
that there Was no pieas stening t 
bim., 


After dinner Mra Curzon aeked m® to 
play and sing— probably to avoid tne ne 
cessity for conversation. Frank turned 
over the music for me, and se sat at the 
other end of the room, regarding us, ! 
fancied, with envious eyes 

lem very fond of music, and was &@c- 
customed, when we were alone to play 
and sing to Mrs. Curzon for bours ata 
time She liked me to pass from one 
thing to another, eccording to my own 
fancy; but I knew what suited Ler taste, 
and bad learned a great many old- 
fashioned songs and taliads that were 
quaint and pretty, though quite cut of 
fashion. 

When I was once weil staried on (hess, 


I forgot my disappointment about 
Fraok’sa manner, and began to enjoy 
myself thoroughly. 1 naturally chose 


the gayest and mort ligh'’-hearted song, 
and sang them, as I fancy (he birds must 
sing, from sheer Joy of existence. I did 
not dream that anything was wrong un- 
til I suddenly felt Frank's hand upon my 
shoulder, and looking up, #aw that he 
was much agitated. 


“Whatis it?’ I aske tar xi: us! “Are 
you not well, Frank?’ 

“Oo, yee!’ he said, foreing a amile. 
“But ] am a‘raid that Mre, Cairzon is not 
quite well. Hed you net better go and 


see 7"’ 

Mra. Curzon bad lef; 

‘She will not like us 
tice,”’ 1 ead dubiously; “but I wii eo to 
her.’’ 

Just ouGeide Mre, Ca:zon’# room I met 
her maid and asked if | be ad- 
mitted. The answer was what ! had ex- 
pected. Her mistress hada bad headache 
and did not wish to see anyone: 
otherwise quite well. 

In the meantime Frank bad 
outon tothe lawn. | saw bia dark tigure 
moving up and down in front of the 
drawing room windows; but he was on 
the look oat for ne, and ¢ 
I entered the roorn. 


the room 


to tak@ any no 


eould 


she was 


strolled 


mein directly 


“It was nothing much, | suppose? he 
raid. 

“Only a headache,’ | repiied. ‘ But 
she would not eee me. I felt sure she 


would not.” 

“I think it must have the sing- 
ing,”’ hesaid. *Did you not notice that 
some of those songs were #: cb as a man 
might sing?" 

“And her son used to sing them!’ I 
exclaimed, realizing the whole position 
inamoment. It was, of course, for that 
reason thatehe had chosen them for me 
to learn, ‘Now | am qnite sure she 
loved bim!’ I said, with conviction. 

**Yeas—I think shedid," assented Frank 
quietly. 

‘She isastrange woman,’ 
—‘too proud to let any ore 


bsen 


I reinarked 
know that 


she suffars. Kit | am very sorry for 
her.”’ 
|] feel rather resties¢s to nig )t, Nona, 


If you wiil not think ungracions, | 
will go for a long stroll and try to walk it 
off,’? evil Frank. 

“Very well,’’ Is.id, ‘but 
eleven.”’ 

The next morning Mrs © irzon break- 
fasted in her own after- 
wards | was summoned there to speck to 
her, and learned to my 
that she intended leaving at 
llarrogate. 

1 felt sure that 


me 


get back by 


room, and soon 


astonishment, 
once for 
this 


hasty wove was 


due to the fact that Frank's shyness 
bored ber, and the knowledge huwmili- 
ated me. 

“Mut there is your ‘At bome,’ Mre, 
Curzon," I suggested. ‘Have vou for- 


gotten that?’ 

“I bad,” she said; “but it aust be put 
off. You had better come to the morn- 
ing- room with me presentiy, aud we will 
see about it.’’ 

She spoke in ber ususl way; but i re 
garded her in anew light now, and she 
no longer appeared to me, in her caim 
passionate superiority, above the reach 
of pity, but a woman capabie cf feeling 
joy or sorrow like other women, and like 
them, needed help and sympathy. 

The next hour was spent in wri ing po- 
lite untruthe that were to be sent around 
the county, after which Mrs ( urzon pre- 
pared for her journey; and when Frank 
came in to luncheon, | met bim with tbe 
news that our hoeless was gpoue 


‘Deserted her gurs bas sbe?’’ be ex- 
claimed in surprise 

Frank’s shyness disappeared, and in 
te stead he exhibited he gayest f 
S| te € % + 

a s+ia ft “ " 

.ex and 4 “ = { 

im Rex % e fa 
miliar. 


l knew that this 


Was another effort to 
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forget the old days, and did my best to 
carry out his wish; and though it was 
rather difficult at firet, it soon became 
quite natural to me to call bim by the 
new name. 

What hippy days those were that fol- 
lowed. What jokes we had together. 
How he would tease me and teke me for 
long country walks that made me very 
tired, and brought a healthy color to my 
checks. How deligbtfal it was to know 
that be thought well of me—that he even 
admired wy taste in dress and my sing- 
ing. 

I began to bave a better opinion of my- 
self, and to discover that I bad s»me con- 
versational powers, and that I wascapabie 
of repartee In fact, all my natore ex- 
panded in the unaccustomed sunshine of 
affec'ion, so that no one could any longer 
ca'l me dull 

In any case, I think I mast bave loved 
my brother for his own sak‘; butin the 
present circumstances 1 lavished my 
afiections upon bim unreservedly. He 
wasa patient who must be pursed back 
to mental health by the most tender 
kindness, 

The memory of those lonely desolate 
years must be obliterated by the happi- 
nessof the present. Bat, though I felt it 
my duty to take care of bim, I could still 
look up to him as &s bero; a8 love was 
strengthened by both pity and admira- 
tion, and grew very strong. 

“Kex, I bave something to tell you,” I 
said one evening. We bad had an un- 
usually delightfal day, and since dinner 
I bad been singing bis favorite songs to 
Lim as he satin a window recess. 

‘Whatisit?’ he asked, rising at once 
and coming towards me, 

What I bad meant to say suddenly be- 
cane difficalt of expression. 

“Come out fora walk and see bow the 
cbureh looks in tbe moonlight,” I 


sald. 
He went at once for our hats, aod also 


brougbt a dark wrap, which he threw 
over my shoulders, 

‘I don't admire your taste, Rex!’ I 
said. ‘“‘Whbat an ugly thing you have 
chosen for me.” 

‘] might have brought a white one, but 
1 had no wish to frighten any of the na- 
tives by letting them mistake you for a 
Kost,’’ he replied, 

A day came when | remembered that 
little incident and understood it. 

We strolied down the steps of the ter- 
rec3 and across the wide lawn, then for- 
getting all about the church, made our 
way 'oa seat under some trees by the 
s de of ti e river. 

“Now,” said Rx, ‘‘what is it you are 
going to tell me?” 

He bad thrown himself upon the seat 
and was looking "up at me with bis hat 
pushed back and with laughter in bis 
eyes. I thought be had forgotten that I 
had anytbing particalar to say. Taking 
cf! bis hat, | arranged a stray lock of his 
hair with an air of patronage, which i 
felt that I was entilied to assume towards 
him. and said encouragingly: 

“You begin to look quite young. I 
don’t mind telling you that when ! first 
saw you, I thought you looked—weil, al- 
most middle-aged; but now you are get- 
ting quite young.” 

Forreply be put bis ara around me 
and drew me down upon the seat beside 
bim, 

For a few minutes I watched in silence 
the ripples ftisshing in the moonlight. 
How beautiful the whole scene was in 
the soft light, with its mysierious depths 
of shadow, its vivid gleams of brightness, 
and with one long broad silver streak 
giiitering across the river. 

“I willtell you now what I was going 
to say,’’ | began in a whisper. 

Hex drew a little closer and stooped to 
hear. 

‘You have made me happy, Rex. Tiil 
you came! did not know what it was to 


be happy. I don’t think I could goon 
living now without you. I should be so 
minisersble. No—don't stop me; you must 


hear itall. I know, of course, you have 
your way to make in the world, and you 
canuot stay on here forever. But 1 want 
you to let mé come and live with you and 
keep house for you. Od, don't look so 
alarmed! I will not cost you avytbing; 
I can teach.” 

i was trembling with excitement and 
balf crying, for Rex had grown suddenly 
Krave, and seemed as if he would pat me 


awey from him. But I plec3d my arm 
around bis neck end held hina fast ] 
wanted t nDake nb pr Li ise {ake me 
— i 

“You areall 1 have n the world, Rex, 
I said. 


*‘ Child—Nona’’—the vcice was not like 
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my brother's, it was so sternly im pera. 
tive—“I bave something to tel! you. and 
I must not listen to you any more until 
you bave heard it. Perhaps | Ought to 
have told it you at first. | hops | have 
done no barm. Bat at least you must 
bear it now.” 

“What is it?’ I asked in @ sib ives 
voice, for bis strange manner frightened 


6. 

“I wilt write it down,” he said. 
mast go back now.”’ 

I rose at once, and we walked ha!! way 
back to the house in silence. 

‘I em afraid 1 must seem a strange bs 
ing to you!” he exclaimed suddenly, 
“You will understand all when you have 
read my confession. Lk at me, child! 
Are you prepared to be merciful?’ he 
asked. 

*Yes,’’ I replied, forcing a smi, It 
seemed odd that a man 80 strong should 
ask me:c7 at my bands. 

We entered the houss by the drawing. 
rocm window and he opened the room 
door for me, evidently taking it for 
granted that I should leave 
once, 

‘Good night,’’ | said. 
going to write to me?” 

“Atones. I will send the paper to you 
ip an hour’s time.’’ 

I was much excited by the events of 
the evening, and paced restiessly up and 
down my room, looking every minute or 
two at my watch, and exclaiming impa- 
tiently at the slowness with which the 
time passed. 

Whbatcould be be going to tell me? 
Toast he bad done something wrong? If 
80, I could forgive him? That he was 
still in the power of the Rassian autbori- 
tiles? i turned pale at the thought, and 
then dismissed it as absurdly improbable, 
That be had bound bimself by some vow 
to return to Russian territory? If so, 1 
would go with bim That be was 
married? The tbougbt that there might 
be some one who was more to him than 
myself was very bitter, and I made baste 
to reason it away, telling myse!f that it 
would not bave been sufficient to make 
bim so grave. 

1 thought of a hundred things, but dis- 
missed them ali; but still the hour was 
notup. It seemed as long as four ordi- 
nary bours; and! said to myself that, 
of all thingsin the world, suspen-6 was 
the moat irksome, 

At last I heard a kncck at my docr. A 
maid bad brought me the letter. 

I took it with a smile of satisfaction and 
opened it eagerly. Now I was to learn 
the secret. It is strange bow our lives 
can be altered by a few words written 
on a sheet of paper. When | had finished 
reading that letter, 1 had no brother. | 
bad neither kith nor kin in the world. | 
stood alone once more, but with anew 
sense of desolation which was more 
bitter than anything I had ever felt be 


fore. 
This was Rex's confession. 


Ten years agotwo young men went to 
Russia— Edgar Curzon and Frank Cual- 
mers, Both being in a foreign country, 
they became very friendly. After awhile 
both were suspectei of participating io 
some political intrigue, and were ex.led 
to Siberia—Frank Chalmers for a period 
of eight years, Edgar Carzon for life. 
This seemed the very irony of fate; for 
Frank was at that time in such a de. icale 
state of health that to him even a year ia 
Siberia meant certain death, while '-igar 
Carz>n bad an iron constitution, sad It 
was very probable that wiih «# short 
sentence, he would have retarne! (> ¢n- 
joy his inheritance at home. 

The friends dii what had ofie 
done before. Afier the melanc..y pro 
cession of exiles had started, an ‘here 
was no loiger any chanca of their 6198 
recogn’z3d, they exchanged name: lotb- 
ing and sentenc2s. In six mont!- ‘ime 
Frank—my brother Frank—died |" cold 


“We 


bim at 


‘*When are you 


peea 


and exhaustion, while Ejgar ( ‘1208 
lived through all the trials of tho~ — 
et @ 


years; and it was he whom I bad 


the station on that Jaly morn':.—be 
whom I bad received and loved «: '™Y 
I bad no brother. Tx nen 


brother. 
was only Eigar Carzon. 

I felt that I bad been cruelly 4: e 
and as I read the clear concise s¢ e6, 
scalding tears forced themselvés | my 
eyes and ran unheeded down m5 KS. 
The last too pages of the lette: 
hardly avy impression upon t)) 
I was so overcome with grief 4 
at the thougbt tbat I had 
and wronged, that I had loat 
that 1 did not notice that be 84 
me. Loved me, indeed! Was 


4. 
ae 


adé@ 


‘ 
ger 


} er 


ner in which he had bebaved t! 
show it? 





The clock strack eleven, The house- 
hold was still about, I knew, and be was 
probably in the drawing room. I would 
go down to bim, aud would reproach him 
for the shamefal way in which he bad 
treated me, 

As I went downstairs, | remembered 
tuat unesked, I had kissed bim, and 
my anger blez3d up afresh. What right 
nad he to let me kiss him. I found 
him, as I had expected, in the drawing- 
roow; and when I had entered the 
room with the accusing letter in my 
hand, we stood fora minute facing each 
ober, 

As l looked at him then, it seemed to 
ine tbat I must have suspected the truth 
all along—that I could not bave really 
mistaken him for my brotber Frank, the 
pale delicate lad who had always been so 
listless and fretfol—and I was tbe more 
angry with myself for having given 
away my beart so readily. 

‘Nona, you are going to be angry with 
me?” he said, coming to meet me with 
hands outstretched. 

“But I am angry!’ I exclaimed; and 
my voice trembled with passion. “What 
right had you to deceive me in that 
way?’ 

‘‘Nona,”’ he answered humbly. ‘I ex- 
plained my reasons to you, Nona. The 
Russian spies are wonderfully clever. 
On my release I was expected to write 
bome to my sister. I bad no wish to 
arouse their suspicions by neglecting to 
do so.” 

“But afterwards, when you were safe 
in England, surely there was no need to 
continue the deception ?”’ 

‘“] thought of my mother,” he said. 
‘During al! those years she had believed 
me to be dead. I wanted to break the 
truth to ber gently.’’ 

The thought of bow Mrs. Carz>n would 
rejoice over the return of her son added 
to the intensity of my disappointment 
aid sense of wrong. 

‘So I have been sacrificed to 
mother?” I said bitterly. ‘That 
kind of you.”’ 

‘‘But how have you been sacrificed ?”’ 
he asked. 

“Oh, of course I ought not to mind!’ { 
went on sarcastically. ‘I ought to be 
grateful to Mrs, Carzon for spending so 
much money upon mé, and not be con- 
cerned about anything!’ 

‘Il am very sorry, Nuna, dear,”’ he said 
gently. “I must confess that I did 
not think of the effect the revelation 
would bave upon you, wh‘ch was 
thoughtless of me. There is no great 
harm done, I think. Wili you forgive 
me?’’ 

“No great harm done!” I repeated in- 
Yignantly. “No great harm done when 
you have robbed me of my brother!’ 

His face turned pale and an expression 
of pain passed over it. 

“What are you saying, Nona?’ he 
asked sternly. ‘Did I not explain to you 
that poor Frank’s end was not hastened 
a single day by the change of sentence— 
in fact, his life was probably lengthened 
by it, as his work was lighter than mine? 
Surely you are not so cruel as to wish 
tbe change had not been made—to wish 
that I was still working io that borrible 
place? Do you wish that?’ he said, as I 
was silent. 

“No,” I answered with a shudder, 
‘But you must know it is very hard to 
think you have a brother and then find 
that you haven’t one,” 

Rex laughed; his expression was one 
of relief, 

“Oa, that’s it! he said. “| had ex- 
pected something different.”’ We had 
both of us remained standing, and he 
now came and took my hands and forced 
mé to look at him. “Remember you 
have not lost me, Nona,’ he said, 

“You? You sre not my brother! 
You are Eiger Carzon!” | exclaimed 
scornfally. 

“How do you know that it is so desir- 
able to bave a brother?” he asked. 

“Bacause I do know it!” I answered 
indignantly. ‘Let me go, Rex! | will 
not stay and listen to you! You speak 
as if 1 were making a@ foolish fuss about 
nothing! If you had ever lost any one 
you cared for, you would know better !’’ 

‘Poor little girl,” he said. “This sad- 
ien change of identity is rather trying: 
but Il can’t honestly say that I am sorry 
for what I bave done. You don’t know 
sOW Sweet it was to me when I! arrived 

6ré and read the eympatby in those dear 

wn eyes of yours. And ever since 
have been twining yourself about 
neart till all 


your 
was 


my happiness is bound 
p in you, child that you are,”’ 
‘lam not such a child that i will stay 
‘o be laughed at by you!” I exclaimed, 
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freeing my hand from bis clasp and run- 
ning oot of the room. 

What incensed me was that he made 
light of my sufferings, while no argu- 
ment could do away with the fact that 
my heart ached with the bitterness of wy 
disappointment. 

If be had sppeared sorry for whet he 
bad done, and expressed ever #0 little 
sympathy for me, I could have forgiven 
bim; but bis conduct appea-ed to me to 
be utterly heartless, 

On reaching my own room, I sat down 
and cried until I was quite worn ou’; 
then I crept into bed and went quietly to 
sleep. It astonished meinthe morning 
to think that in euch painful circum- 
stances [ could have slept. But | suppose 
at nineteen sleeplessness due to trouble 
is rare, 

I bad put Rex's letter under my pillow; 
and, as I was in no hurry to get up, lem 
ployed myself in reading it through 
again. Somehow it read differentiy in 
the morning light. 

“Before we set out,” he said, “I caused 
letters to be written to Frank’s parents 
and to my mother announcing our 
deaths, lt may bave been wrong; if so, 
I am willing to accept all the blame, We 
did it in kindness. Frank bad spoken 
of bis little sister Nona; and I made my 
mother think it was my dying wish that 
you should be taken care of.” 

There was something pathetic in the 
fact that, in the midst of their own dire 
distress, these two young men had 
thought of their friends at bome, and 
studied bow best to spare their feelings. 
I could see now that through such 
thoughtfvlness we bad all been spared a 
great desi of anxiety and m'sery. Could 
we bave had the slightest happiness in 
our lives if we bad known what they 
were suffering 7 

When I reached the end of the letter, 
my cheeks begen to burn most pain- 
fully. 


“I feel that it was not quite fair,’’ he 
wrote, “to win your warin littie heart 
under false pretences. But, believe me, 
I would never bave let you kiss me, my 
darling, if I bed not felt sure that you 
would one day be my nearest and dearest. 
There—you must get used to the new 
idea of me beforeI say any more! J am 
going to Harrogate for a time to stay with 
my mother, who bas been gradually pre- 
pared to receive mé as herson. Think of 
us both, and of me as one who loves you 
devotedly. “EDGAR CURZON.” 


Why had I missed his meaning last 
bight? What must he have thought of 
me when I sppeared before him like a 
little fary? I feltso ashamed of mys: if 
that I dreaded meeting him again. |! 
went over sil the circumstances from the 
very beginning, and realized how amused 
be most have been at my readiness to 
bestow wy sffections upon bim; I hid 
my hot face as I remembered how, quite 
unasked, I bad kissed bim, and asked 
bim to let me share bis home; and I made 
up my mind, in my shame and bumilia- 
tion, that I would never meet bim agsin. 

I welcomed the idea of quitting the 
bome in which I bave suffered so much 
distrees, and, having determined on my 
course of ection, 1 made haste to dress, 
#0 that I might at once begin to carry it 
out. The first news I beard when I ca1e 
downstairs was that Kex was gone. 

Well, it made no difference, | thought. 
I should simply be able to carry out wy 
plans jn a more leisurely manner, I wrote 
at once to an office in London, stating 
my capabilities, and asking the people to 
get me a situation as governess; after 
which there was nothing more to be done 
bat await t 6 result. 

The following day I had a letier from 
Kex. He was anxious that I should get 
used to thinking of bim as FE jgar Curzon, 
he said, and forget that I had ever looked 
upon bim as my brother, and therefore 
be would write to me every cay. 

“He need not bave been anxious about 
that,” I thought ruefully. It seemed 
im possible for me now to real'zs that | 
bad ever looked upon bim as my brother; 
and for tbat reason my conduct wust ap 
pear to bim mostunmeidenly. Day after 
day I tormented myself about jt, until | 
came to think that, in spite of his profes- 
sions of sftection, he must look upon me 
with contempt. 

Then tbe news came that motber and 
son were coming home together, amids' 
great rejoicings, for all the village went 
wild with ex f 
welcoming them. 

Jt was an exciting event that a 
who bad been regarded as dead for eight 
years should becoming home alive and 
weil to claim bis own. I began to avoid 


ement at the prospect 


ran 


the public wayr; every one | met de- 
laged me with questions upon the sub- 
ject, and locked at me with curious eyes 
to see how the news asflected me. Even 
in the bouse I was not «ite free from an- 
noyance. The servants were much less 
respectful in their manner, and once | 
overheard two of the maids discussirg 
my new position. 

“Of course she don't like it,” said one 
—‘it's easy to see that; and ‘tisn’t to be 
supposed she would.”’ 

“Well, 1 don’t suppose we should look 
very cheerful if we bad had such a come- 
down,” repiied the other. “No doubt 
she thought she was going to get some- 
thing bandsome.”’ 

How bard it was to be alone and de- 
fenseless in such # world. No wonder 
my beart grew heavier day by day. 

I had several jetters from Mrs, Curzon, 
giving me directions for the purchase of 
various artistic ornaments for Edgar's 
rooms. The letters were in her usual 
style, yet a note of exullation could easily 
be detec‘ed in them. 


“1 daresay you understand,” she said, 
‘why I left home so precipitately. The 
man whom you imegines to be your 
brother reminded <4 of Edgar io every 
tone and gesture”’ 


“Whom you imagined to bs your 
brother!” To me the words read likea 
taunt, as if she were triumphing over 
mein my detest. 

The even'ful dey arrived at last, and 
everything wes in readiness for the re 
caption of the whnoderer. I had already 
accepted ~« situation as governess, and 
should have quitted the house before, 
bot that I fancied that such a proceed. 
ing might lead to scandal in the neigh- 
borbood, 

I therefore donned an exquisitely em- 
broidered white gown, which Mrs, Cur- 
zon bad sent me to wear on the occasion, 
and went the round of the house and 
ground to see thatall her directions bad 
been faithfully carried out 

“How proud she will be,’ 1 thought, 
‘to hand the estate over to hor son in 
such perfect order,”’ 

After that I fi restie-s, and walked 
down the road to #66 what was going on 
there. 

At the lodge gate stood a huge trium- 
pbal arch, to erect wiich men bad been 
working half the night. Another stood 
where the croes roads met, and two or 
three women pressed forward to tell me 
that J ought to see the viilage. It bad 
never been #O gay; every house in it had 
pot out a fiag, and every gate was deco. 
rated with flowers 

A littie lower down the road I passed 
the school house, where all the children 
were standing outeide in rows, dressed 
in their Sunday cic thes, and each carry- 
ing @ little flag or # bunch of owen 
They knew me well, and gave an excited 
cheer as | appeared. 

Then a strange thing happened. Ali of 
a sudden | too caught the jofection. The 
hot blood rushei into my cheeks; my 
heart beat fast with excitement; | wanted 
to shout with the rest for joy that K x 
was coming home, 

People with smiling faces, were hurry- 
ing past in holiday attire, end | siniled 
and nodded at them as 1 walked along. 
Then we heard the firing of agun trom 
the distant raiiwey station; the church 
bells commenced ringing, and everyone 
shouted and ran towards the lodge gates. 
I ran toc, for | could not meet Mra, Cur- 
z90 and ber #on in the pubile road, 

Presently, the sound of horses’ hoofs 
was beard, then the shrill cheering of the 
children which was continued all along 
the road by the deeper voices of men and 
women, until the air seemed full of the 
tamult of rejoicing. 

I gasped for breath, and looked around 
for some plece in which to bide my quiv- 
ering lipa from carlous eyes. Should I 
let all these staring poopie see me burat 
into teare at the sound of bis voice? 
Never! I turnéd and ran biindly away 
from the ecund of the cheering, until | 
reached an arborin «distant partof the 
pleasure grounds, where the clanging of 
the church belis was the only sound that 
fellupon my 414 

“No one Will miss me, 
and sat down and wept. 

Daring the next half hour I succeeded 


’ | maid bitterly, 


in making myrelf intensely miserable, 
and #ishing that, instead of going to the 
situation | had recured, ] could quietly 
die, and leave aii the 68 of this unis 
6ravie 16 # é5¢ t 6a 
great bardebip that peo; ¢ 
when they wished 

I told myseif that hex bad entirely for 


gotten me, when | must have known 





perfectly weil that be could not possibly 
come in search of me while be was re- 
ceiving the congratulations of bis friends 
and the tenantry. 

After a time I beard hie step coming 
quickly up the path, and my heart be- 
gan beating wiidiy (iii it simest suf- 
focated me. | withdrew into the darkest 
corner behind the door, hoping he would 
pass without seeing me. Hut he did no’, 

“I bave found you at iest, you rur- 
away !' he exclaimed, with aw ring of 
triumph In bie vc tee, 

“] bad s headache,” 1 said, comirg 
forward with ae much dignity aa 1 cou'd 
assume, ‘and | thought you would rot 
care to heve too many people about "’ 

“There were only three hundred or eo," 
he aaid, looking down at me with lsugh- 
ing eyes, before which mine dreooped 
shyly. “Is yours, Nora, the only tongue 
that will not bid me welcome? ’ 

I rained my eyes to hie, and ali the bit- 
terness and anger and disappointment 
died out of my heart atonce and for ever, 

“Rex !'’ 

It wae little more than an inarticulate 
cry, but we understood each other, I was 
no longer slone in the world; my beart 
had found ita home. 

Of course it crested « gieat seneation in 
the neighborhood when it became know 
that Kdger Cuizon wae to marry his 
mother's protegee; and many mothers of 
marriagesbie daughters pitied him ex- 
ceedingly, for it was very pisin, they 
sald, that Mra. Carzon head bim com- 
pletely under her thom, and he couid 
noi help himeelfin the matter, Kutevery 
one at Kimwod was happy enough to 
let them talk as they pleased, 

MOE SS —EE, 


At Home and Abroad. 


According to the strict creed of the epl- 
cure even the color of # dish la a matter 
for consideration, Vor inetarce, during 
warm weather s soup should be eltber 
white, pale ember, or of « delicate green 
like the early leaves After a while 
soup #6 salmon, @ loteter, orm white fish, 
with coral or emerald sauce, should in- 
variably follow, The succession of such 
barmon!s2 ng courses in @ regular meatier 
of study with the true gourmet 

It is popularly suppored that the in- 
terest In bull fighting in Mpain is lagging, 
but the fects of the case indicate that, if 
anytbing, popular interest is more in- 
tense than ever, The remuneration re- 
ceived by the natadors ranks with that 
obtained by some of the leading operatic 
singers in the country. last year the 
least renowned matadora received about 
$100 for each fight in whieh they took 
part, while the more famous were paid 
sometimes '-) 

A foreigner in Japan cannot obtain «a 
ymatent for an invention except by fraud. 
if a patent were ot/ained by a faire rep- 
rerentation that « Japanese citizen was 
the inventor, and it wasn diecovered that 
he was not, the patent would be at once 
cancelled, It ia precisely the seine with 
trademarks and devigns, The result ia 
that ali goods of foreign manufacture the 
label of which is worth ec pytog. can be 
bought all over Japan fl Japanese manu. 
facture, and considerably under the comt 
of the genuine articia, 
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biserer tin 


g proved rather a stormy one; for 


everyone Was in such a hurry to state 
hisown opinions, that he was ready to 


t anvone who dared to 


“erage Use tiem 
putin bis word 

The vounger members of the commu- 
nity, includingour he re’s three brothers, 
settled to go off on their own account, to 


come stream or pool, and set up 
tor themselves; whilst the elder 
not wishing te change their quar- 
te dig a number 


firnd 


biecotimers 
ticles, 
ters again. determined 
of wells. 

Cwleyskin remained near his parents; 
. trexh scenes, and 


bie Dacacd taer sinks ter try 


meet with new reproaches and insults 
frevten tencvler= we hie hb had mever seen him 
beotore. 


“etter «tav with theme who are accus- 
tomedtomy trighttul figure,” he thought, 
atter taking leave ot 
hix playtellows, he directed all his ener- 
vies to the work, which progressed rap- 
little wells had 
had plenty 
’ leorpge Cisse ter ersote. 

Wotiess thie had taken their de- 
sod the father and mother could 


and 


sorrowtully, 


wily. fer atler the neat 
const, tive 


mare trend Tget rer 


of Water lor a 


evthye rf 


prarture 
nolonger compare Cwley=hin with his 
nore fortunate brothers, they did not 
treat Tour jtiite ~« hbarehiv. 
Hliew er, he was not destined to see 
" hb more of bis tather, who one night 
sodered terth. and an owl which had 
eon quarrying the held, swooped down 
heixeles=s wings on Mr. Mole and 
peedily put an end to his fierce and cruel 
nes 
When (ralewskin beard of his father's 
tines end, hie tiret thoughts were for 
hiis soveotl sod ber sorrow, and hasten- 


ing to ber, he gave all hix energies to the 


aging ber grief if possible; 
Mre. Mole seemed soothed by 
and yvratetul ter the love 


sere snvlend tou ards her: but 


anid at first 


his attentions, 
which bad me 
itterness of ber bereave- 
friends 


ter « onsole her de- 


Wiens thie first ft 


ment bad worn off, and the and 
rresartitwrrs Winer € 
riche) beer 
vest the 


sbicrwend ‘? 


ataie 
n as usual, ber worst feelings 
again, and she 
plainly that she 


letter «st 


bere 
eyekin se 
te leave her, that, with 
live ina 
for 


weld porrefer bins 


an aching heart. he went to 


lonely fortres= he had constructed 
biitssse tt. 

Not many day~ « however, be- 
the eflect 


i wished to see 


apened, 
fore a message reacherd hit to 
that bis mother want ani 
batten. 
(ons teesrerving te ler am fant 
| tialele 
poisoned wertms whieh had 


bw the vatnekewger, and 


i“ * msible, 
she had 
been 


hoe teotsnadd baer it state. 
eaten 
set death was 
ine vitatrle. 

Ens call bier 
bev hier 
verted te 


deserted 
mind re- 
he, at least, 
atid when Owiey- 


md when 


AL bien-. 


late compatiions=, her 


ber Se-mprimend soon 


rT=-ahe 
Sevcateed Bs 


weotsled set te her 


“hin arrived, he + mother dying 


itideeed, teat prerepared tee weleome him 
sith an afleetion which «1 had never 
SieepWeoas fer Totten We Pierga ite Peer l thy 

Her last tnement= were soothed by the 


stlentions of ber devoted of 


ispring, and 
she died with his «laws elasped atfec- 


tieotsaates. v its teers 


Wien thu- t astot bis tamily had 
deprartesd, Tele (ewlevenin hought his 
late 4s * and that now the best he 
‘ bicdes wertuld bee ter retire from the sight 
of those te whem be was so obnoxious, 
atid seeh a nw 3 rse Wartalad bee 
t eal ¥ thik Was notte 

‘ ‘ 

‘ “¥ ‘ ! “ia Naturalist, ac- 
panied tev his deg, happened to come 
‘ ‘ and tetore he had 
t t r ‘ sight they had se- 
i} 

Phe naturalist’ delight exceeded al] 
beeottticds bie sitter? screamed with rap- 
ture as be tondled his prize. exclaiming 
on his teauty amd rarity, and then he 


1 tow lew sbc ins off 


- ler Keep and petas 


og as bie lived, amd atter death to stuf! 
biitns, ated prlaee bites its @ tsstiseum. (creat 
Was the asteonishinent atsong the ceaors- 
Mmnity of meles when they heard of 
their cecsspranion’s elew ation. 


. ‘ ‘ e- . 
\ eauty A yrrivze 4 they eried, one 


atvia “Whe would have be ieved it? 
However, of coumree, if that Ureat tan 
—ialed Sen, I seetawt Beer Crue 
so they called a council, and unani- 
mousliv Voted that in orderthat no one 
«!} it forget their distinguished kins. 
Wan, a pulllie tneeting =hoeuld be held on 
each anniversary «of lis capture, at Which 
Ses Lent ‘ tt mett nent should 
iv | i “ it Fravity 
‘ i Zz a lf ‘ i 
—— 6 
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The World’s Events. 





(ne pound of sheep's wool is capal 


ducing one vard of cloth. 
\ doctor asserts that the growth of 
ebildren takes place when they are ax\+« 
No beer is allowed to leave the be«t «,. 
breweries until after it has been made: 


tnonmths. 
Arkansas hasa town named ¢ res) 

a 
one pamed What Cheer, and Fiorida .«, 
called Hurrah. 

A toboggan slide in St. Moritz, Switz. 
is three~juarters of « mile long. The dc +: 
is made in sevents-one second«, 

The lonvest reign on reeord occurs tbe 


history of France--that of Louis X1IV.—« " 
lasted seventy-two years, from 1645 to !7 

geri to 
When the en 
ployinent is temporary and anpaicd. 


In Geermany ail employers are ot, 
insure their employes, even 


All birds when perched on trees or 
serve as weathercocks, as they invaria 
range themselves with 


wind. 


their head« tu tie 


Teapots are used in China only by the 


Among the wealthy it is custemar ty put 
the tea leaves in each cup and pour 
them. 

It is noted that the women of the 
ilies of Furope are, on the averag: ! 
stronger mentally and physicaliy ti the 
tne ta. 

Artificial legs and arms were Sus D 
kgevpt as early as B.¢. 700. They were 1 te 
bs the priests, who were the phys * at 
that early time. 

Pneumatic boxing gloves are n ‘ 
ment over the old style, as they can be : i+ 
harder soft by forcing airints ti ks 


through a valve in the wrist. 


The little island of St. Helena is «aid to te 
the smallest diocese in 





the world. Ther: 


a 
Lishop, Ir, Thomas Welbs, whose a ial 
Salary amounts to only “#8. There are also 


three clergymen. 


A young man becan work in 
hardware store a few 


t Kansas é iy 


‘ears “a0 “HO Was Sup 
posed to be in the last siages of conmsurpliors 
Hie now explains that bis robust condition is 


the iron absorbed inter bis «system: in 


minute particles from handling the cra»!- 


due to 


Itimay not be generally Known that when a 
person falls into the water a4 cotutuon telt bat 
may be made use of asa life-preserver, an 
by placing the hat upon the water brim down, 
withthe arm: round it pressing it slightly to 


the breast, ttacill bear «a mean uy fer tenors 
Itis said that in-bkranee there is an inter- 

national band of bieyele thieves, who have 

Warehouses forthe storage and saic of ma- 


towns of kuroje A 


country is sent te 


the large 
bieyele stolen 
other, and 
eover it. 


ebines in all 
in one 


the police are never at to re- 


In the sixteenth century the average ieneth 


of a doctor's life was thirty-six Sears five 
menths, in the seventeenth centur 1 Was 


forty-live and eight months, 
eighteenth century forty-nine years andr st 
months, and in the 
urs and seven months. 


years 


nineteenth «* 
Mix Ve 


Loy Leo made eight houwsle 
this veur from the vinevard be bart set 


the Visticun gardens. t 
{ tor his 


churches te 


\ small portof 
IS Feserve wo use, anotber fx * 


sent Ler be used al mias-, 


restissold. The Pope Is proud of ti 
of his agricultural enterprise, and 
plant more vines in the Vatiear n 
tel (emmdolfes. 

Some of the comic actors of Ita 
times amuse their patrons by Exyro 
sVilable ‘rb. (out of a word that i« 
single Vowel sound the can create - 
ng eflects by atrick of articulation 
the Ke volume, accent, lengtib, eu 


inet accompanying tnanner ma ft 


pression throuvh the Whole gam 


ent mennings. 


: 


IF YOU WANT 

TO EARN MONEY 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
it by being 


TH 


RN 


You can do 
a representative of 
Lapies’ Home Jot 
You need not go 
trom home earn th 
money, either. The pla 
is simple: 


awi\ 


to 


the work pics 
ant and dignified. Wea 


CASES HEE SOe HOLS COSSEOEEESSESESSSOESESESOOOOE 


| ttl. of you: W W | 


delphia . 
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TO THE OTHER SIDE. 


cod think when the sunset’s gold 
» river and hill and shore, 
i stand by the water cold, 
© the sound of the boatman’s oar; 
bh fora gleam of the flapping sail, 
ear tbe teat as it gains the strand, 
«« from sight with the boatman pale 
tier sbere of the spirit land. 
ya the loved whe bave gone before, 
fully sweet will the meeting be, 
r the water, the peaceful river, 
(of Death shall carry me. 








WITH THE SULTAN. 





shat is known as the Bairam 

ties which occur generally some 

june, all classes from the rank 

nel upward in Turkey has the 

tt» attend the Sultan’s reception 

Constantinople. A lady, the wife of 

‘.nogn ambassadcr, writing of one of 
~ events Says: 

Ve found on crossing the garden that 

~jltan had already arrived, and we 

tseen what is the most beautiful 

f the Bairam reception earlier in 

wr. his riding into the palace on 


te horse covered with jeweled 

vs, surrounded by all his court 

jx, superby mounted. As the 
~iitan slays a ram directly he dis- 


ts on this occasion, no infidel eye 
vitness the arrival 


fie ram, a buge animal of the An- 
breed, with snow-white fleece, lay 
as we passed at the foot of the 


- by which the Sultan reaches his 
aparments. On arriving at our 
ery we found that we were so high 
ve the tloor, and the hall of audience 
ist. that we could searcely distin- 
- the features of those below us. 
fat for a few attendants hurrying 
t, the hall was empty, except that 
_a large armchair and foot- 
» cloth of gold, already stood in 
- place at the upper end of the hall 
ng the grand entrance doors. Over 
ese doors smaller gallery, 
re the was placed, which 
ied beautifully till the ceremony 


throne 
Liirertie 


was a 


band 


ur gallery, though not much more 
half the length of the hall, was 
+nonugh for a good ball-room. The 
+= were in front, looking over the 
istrade, the gentlemen stood behind, 
it the back, beneath the lofty win- 
-. was a buffet, with gold plate 
with every delicacy. Gradually 

ill began te fill. 
lus crowd of magnificent uniforms 
yreat. 


nd the 


They stood in ranks, 


ery 


other, forming three 
leaving the centre of 
facing the throne free. The 
Household, the 


f kuanuch, stood across the hall be- 


~yuare, 
headed by 


throne in order of precedence, 


iznificent uniforms, and most 
with orders 
1 be diftlicult to imagine a 


Is SCeTIE 


Every variety of 
-heiks from the desert in burn- 


turban, priests, ulemahs, min- 


- ike blazing with orders. I 
/salik Bey why there was so long 

Sit was nearly eight o'clock 
that the 


tired with the early pravers, 


morning. He told me 


i? e Les ~iee}> 
\t nyeth the band 


tian appeared through a 


ceased, and the 
followed by ()s- 
: The Sultan wore a 

tary frock-coat, a fez, like all 
“tof the brilliant throng, with a 


roid-hilted sword —no decoration 


ere every one in the hall 
erv gr id, and +r, 

id taken ‘is seat. 

latthe right of the 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POS! 


As soon as the Sultan was seated the 
court ulemah stepped up on his left and 
uttered a low prayer, the whole assem- 
bly standing in the prayer aititude, 
with the hands raised and the palms 
turned toward the face, as if forming a 
book. 

Directly the priest stepped back, the 
reception began at once in perfect 
silence; the Pashas passing upon the 
Sultan’s right, prostrating themselves 
and kissing the searf, and then backing 
away on his left in a crouching atti- 
tude; and saluting as they backed by 
touching the ground, their heart, and 
their forehead with the right hand. 

Those who were well accustomed to 
court life executed this movement with 
perfect grace, but most of the provin- 
cial Pashas were exquisitely awkward, 
and, instead of pausing between each 
salutation, continued the movement 
incessantly, and long after they were 
hidden from the Sultan by those fol- 
lowing them. 

The Pashas who were personal friends 
of the Sultan were not allowed to fall 
at his feet; a very slight movement of 
the Imperial hand showed that they 
were only to bow low. At length all 
had passed by, and taken their places 
again in ranks round the hall. 

And now the silence was broken for 
the first time, the Grand Master of Cere- 
monies, stepping into the centre of the 
hall and announcing in a loud voice, 
‘The Sheik-ul-Islam.’’ Immediately a 
tall, dignified old man, in a long white 
robe and turban, approached up the 
open space in the centre, and as he 
neared the throne the Sultan rose and 
bowed his head, while the Sheik-ul- 
Islam raised his hands in blessing and 
uttered a prayer, all the Pashas reas- 
suming the attitude of prayer. 

He then stood aside and the Sultan 
resumed his place, and all the other 
ulemahs present came forward up the 
centre and made their obeisance. Their 
dresses most brilliant—black, 
green, purple, and blue satin 
mixed with white—and many of them 
wore orders. 

As soon as the last ulemah had passed, 
the Sultan rose, without any sort of 
salutation to any and while all 
present bowed again to the very ground, 


were 


robes 


one, 


passed out of the hall, with only Osman 


(ibazi in attendance. 
———— «§ <a - 
Tue Exr.—As without the ear the 
voice would be useless, 80 upon the way 
in which the ear is used many of the 
results of speech depend. Some per 
sons really seem hardly able to listen at 
all. They probably deem it so easy a 
task thatitis not worth their while te 
attempt it. Fond of talking, they dis 
like to be interrupted, and only under 


the compulsion of politeness do they 








force themselves to be patient. But 

such patience is not listening; they 

scarcely hear, much, less consider, 

what is said, and eagerly embrace the 

tirst moment of silence to renew their 

own utterance. 

rai f Gold 
rains 0 Od. 

Vanity is the only tntellectual « oyrent 


of many people. 
Pride is the first weed to grow in the bute as 


heart, and the last to be eradicated 


He who gets into war, the chase, or in io 


will not get out of it just when he picase- 


It was not the magnitude of the ¢.;. 
army, nor the taartial =) of Achilles the 
leader, that conquered the «city of Ire 


ten years perseverance. 


Mankind may be divided into thre« asses 
these whodso what ia right from pr j 
those who act from appearanee 
who act from iisapeilse 

The brave man is t 


for that vere at | ‘ 


Femininities. 





Where pride begins love ceases, 


In the husband wisdom 
ness. 


inthe wife gentle 


To learn a girls character, mark how she 
takes a favor. 


Lay figures ot wealthy customers are kept 
by some of the loading dressmakers, 
bFapensive jewelry is) polished only with 


reuge, and finished off with a plain chamois 
leather. 


A tiny seent satchel, witha little clip to 
fasten inside the bodlee, is one of the society 


woman 8 latest fancies, 


Hostess: “I suppose there is no use of ask- 
ing you to stay to dinner.” 
Caller: “Well, no, not in that way.” 


The Lodians giveeach other very significant 
names, There woman at Fort Simp- 
son, Whose name was “Thirty-Six Tongues.” 


Was it 


At Plougastel, a stall town in France, all 
the weddings of the year are celebrated on 
one day. In February last thirty-four couples 
were married simultaneously. 


The richare miserable because they bave 
that money cannot buy happt- 
hess, and the poor are Wretched because they 
have not money enough to make the expert- 
tent, 


discovered 


It Has a Foreign Sound.—Mras, White—loes 
your daughter speak French fluently now? 
Mrs. Brown: Well, speaks sometinies 
tluentiv, and it doesn't sound at all like kng- 
sh, so perhaps it may be French, 


she 


The Marquis of Ripon, the Baris of Chi- 
chester, Morley, Clarendon and Cowper, and 


Lords Austhill and Walsingham are said to 


have, through female lines, the blood of 
Cromwell in their veins. 
“1 wonder,’ said the Sweet Young Thing, 


“why ataanisalways so frightened when he 
proposes 2" 


“That, said the Chronic Bachelor, “is bis 
guardian angel trying to bold hin back. 
While many speclalists advocate yentle 


brushing only, numbers of ladies have their 
evebrows clipped and singed. A quite barm- 


less eyebrow darkener that is extensively 
used is simply Chinese ink evenly mixed 
with rose water. 

Mrs. leunleigh: “It is very singular that 


your tnother always happens to call on me 
when Lam out.” 

Little Flossie Dimpleton: “Oh, we can see 
from our front window 
uway. 


whenever you go 


Teller: “Grimshaw isthe only man ot my 
acquaintance who Invariably wins in an ar- 
gument witha woman.” 

Askins: “How, in the name of wonder, does 
he do it?” 

Teller: “Oh! he states his side of the 
and walks off.” 


cnse 
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Ladies’ Home Journal ¥ 
is a complete family magazine 
of the highest grade in litera- 
ture and illustration 
paid circulation of more than 
700,000 copies cach tssuc. 
No premiums, nor gifts of 
any kind, are offered, nor tree 
sample copies used to inflate W 
circulation. 
is bought for what it contains. 
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Masculinities. 





if you want to be popular, don't think out 
loud. 


Phe diticeulty with the ready tongue 
itis seldom ready to stop, 


im that 


The man who nurses his wrongs carefully 


finds that they grow rapidly. 


We startin life witha creat stock of wis 
dom, but it grows less the further we go 


You can make lots of headway sometinies 
by admitting that you are wrong when you 
are not. 


Your personal atfiirs are of very littie eon- 
cern to the world, unless you have been doing 
something that you oughtiu't to. 


Love is an hallucination which makes 
otherwise sane men belleve that they can set 
up housekeeping onu gas-stove and a canary 


bird. 


She: “\re vou Will like married 
life as wellas you do your club?’ He: “ob 
Yes She: “Andare you so awfully fond of 
your club?’ THe: “Not very. 


yeu stipe 


Perkins: Has Slopay ever paid you that s10 
he borrowed lust Nu, 


about it: he is just as so- 


vear? Dobson “ues 
he has forgotten all 


elaland friendly as he ever was 


When Rogers the poet, who was notorious 
for his ugliness, informed Sydney Smith that 
he wished to be painted ina devotional atti- 
tude the humorist promptly thrat bee 
bury his face in bis bat 


stigwest 


Dexpite his worries, Sultan Abdel Pamid's 
To prevent that itis 
dved, and the dyeing is repeated as often as 


is needtul, 


hair never grows white 


for, according to Turkish Court 


etiquette, the Sultan's bair toitust always be 
black. 
The Archdeacon of Westiioreland ina kin 


land bowste that in his boyhood be wes 
taughbt to work with his liands, and for mans 
a year he knitted stockings for all the family. 
Ile also learned to sew, and mastered the in 
tricactes of hemiming, sentilny, baekstitedh 


ing, gussets, and soon, 


The shortest epistle ever written 
of one letter, and thatavery smatlhone A 
French poet wrote Piron, the commie 
tist, two words, “ko rus, 
going into the 
outdone in 
letter “1,” Disethor, “Caer? Ot 
seems impossible tocarry brevity any further 
than this. 


Cousiated 


rmtiia- 
roemniog, “Pann 
Piron, not to be 
anawered by the single 


eountry 
brevity, 
Which tienns in 


Melancthon studied the gravest polnuts of 
theology while be held his book in his band, 
andin the other the edge of a cradle, whieh 
he incessantly “M. Euprit,’’ is 
brated author and scholar, “lias been 
by me,” Marville, “reading lato 
With vreat attention, considering the inter 
ruptions which te tmiet from the necessity of 
frequently blowing bis little boy's whistle.” 


rocked, cole 
entuight 
anys M. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


— 





In Paria all the new winter tissues, 
though thick and beavy, are extremely 
soft, and wonderfully adapted to the 
loose akirt#, which fall so naturally and 
gracefully around the figure without be 
ing stiffened by under bands of steel or 
horsebair, or even by unbending under- 
flounces. 

The cut of fashionable skirts is, tn fact, 
but little modified, the widths are sloped 
so as to form wide undulations at the 
foot, while the material is stretched plain 
over the hips, or at least gathered #0 
slightly as pot to form any thickness 
about the waist 

As iscalways the case when skirie are 
made to fall loose, and not stiffened out, 
they are made long enough to rest on the 
ground a little at the back, and with 
dressy tolleta they are 6ven trained a lit- 
tle When lined it is with soft silk or 
satinette, so ans to avoid etiffners; but in 
case of not very thick materialas, it is pre- 
forabie to have the #kirt put on upon the 
name walatband with an ander skirt of 
the lining 

Awa role, 
with plain ekiria, without any trimming. 
A dress of corntiower-blue double cash- 


woollen dresses are made 


mere, the ekirtof which wasin thie plain 
loose had by of bodice a 
blouse jacket of the same material, with 


aiyle, way 
revere of white and orange checked vel 
vet 

A belt of white leather fastened the 
jacket at the back and sides, was slipped 
through the pleats, whi *h fit the fronts, 
leaving them and open over &@ 
chemisette of orange colored glace silk, 
covered with white lawn, inlaid with 
strips of Valenciennes lace insertion, 
forming # diamond pattern, The collar 
frilled with Valen- 


loose 


wae of white satin, 
clennes lace 
Another dress is of still greater eimpli- 
city. It is of the thick and soft 
cloth, called the national cloth, of a me- 
dium shade of beige. The blouse bodice 
ia trimmed with blaw banda, of the same 
material, in white, forming three tabs on 
elther end with a 


new 


each #ide, fastened at 
etnall pearl batton. 

tal) simulates a fastening on 
the ofthe skirt. ‘The belt and 
the collar, the latter edged witha dainty 
frilling of white lawn, were of sea green 


A mitnilar 


jelt wide 


moire silk 
dress was of 
eoftwiiver gray veloutine, suitable for a 
young The upper part of both 
dirt and tedies are arranged in fine 
down pleals The bodice is con 
ithe watst by a deep Russian 
idded with ruches, 


A very neatand elegant 


lady. 


~ hed 


beltloferay leather, at 


ana nied w Slive 


rhe .ofruby siik, frilled wi b 


lu Tie sleeves have epaulettes 
forimed ‘ uble drapery of the ma- 
teria ‘ ve finished at the wrists 
with ruby ‘ and lace. Tne atriped 
picn ' re nethird down (the 
wmkirt, ex arial eoft folde, 

Hiats rita Lr ere nm almplicity. A 
great nian y ladies wear the plain felt, in 
shape like ® gen bans round hat, with 
mo tricsmilog t a ali of braid or rib- 
bom reotrted tte terin Some, however, 
wid t AHheayleorn herons Wing, ofr 
wih wipe ‘ 

The fa la lady's shoe outhit for 
the ses fes al least twoor three 
pairs «of one of dull ealf or colt, 
ahd cone r tw fadull kid faced with 
patent leather, two pairs of laced shoes, 


one of kid, and one of patent leather, and 
of low patent leather 


ernoon and evening 


three or four pairs 


afhoes the af 


woud be { ent 


Toose fou of dainty chaussures add 


two pairs of moroceo silppers, lined with 


fanoel, and half adczen pairs of even- 


Ing Salio #hoes, either Diack, or matched 
in color tothe dress, As to white satin 
shoes for bal.-dress, tt le baat to buy them 
quite frest; @aeb time required, 


Aearule, ali s ‘sand bools are made 


with siightiy reunded toes, Everyday 
walking bool bave the low heel, but for 
more 6legant chaussures the seul bigh 
bee! is perferred Boots are faced 
round all tn one pieces, and areof medium 
height 
Poe gliezed kid boot stiiched with white 
isnow qulle out of fashion, for not only 
are white #ilichings quite out of date, but 
xliezod kid iteelf is now rarely employed 
exce for giris’ and children’s boots 
kid s faced with paten eather 
y ea . es, are the 
- fa + . af err ’ ar | - 
ix t a] 
Biack still reigns eupreme io fashion- 


able hose. The daintiest of stockingsare 
of black silk or IJrish thread, with em 
broidered clocks, For the evening the 
most elegant are of open work milk. For 
ball toilets white silk bose is generally 
preferred, but in some jostances the silk 
stocking is matched in color to the ball- 
dress, or to the accessories of the toilet. 

In evening toilets recently seen the 
materials were silk crepon, 6tamine, and 
plain or fancy gatzs. Pale rose color, 
sulpbur and pinkish mauve seem to be 
the favorite tints, but black and white Is 
still amuch approved of combination, 

There is a new tlesue called zepbyrine, 
which shows a black lace pattern over 
white silk gauze, and is extremely effec- 
tive. It will make up b autifully in the 
loose tunic style, which is likely to be in 
great vogue this winter. 

When entirely white, the dress is often 
trimmed with black lace Thus one 
lately shown was a very stylish cress of 
white silk gatzs over white glace silk. 
Floral patterns of Chantilly lace are 
worked in applique over (he skirt, and @ 
Chantilly lace scart ia draped round the 
walet. Bows of lemon colored ribbon 
form epaulettes, and loop up the skirt on 
the left side, 

Also a pretty evening dress fora young 
lady is of rose colored silk etamine over 
aiik to match, A round yoke of white 
tulle is trimmed with crossings of narrow 
blec«e velvet, and edged round with a 
border of white lace Draped belt and 
collar of rose colored satin, 

Every year sees a vast improvement in 
velveteens; the depth of pile, finish of 
surface, delicacy and mellowners cf 
coloring, all show a great advance this 
season on the production of previous 
years, 

There are at least 
shades of green amongst 
seen; lovely fawns and browns, grays 
and crimeons, and the most delicate 
shades of blue and pink; the shades of 
colors aré 80 numerous that they match 
any tint anyone cin possibly desire to 

combine with them. 

Nothing is handsomer for dinner and 
reception-dresses than velveteen; it is 
also most useful for walking-dresees. and 
the softness of ites texture renders it par- 
ticularly suitable for the Russian blouses 
and pouched bodices 80 fashionable this 
season. 

For children’s evening-d-esses itis in- 
valuable, as they are accustomed to wear 
warm dresses during the winter, and 
many & fatal cold is caught from wearing 
a thin frock ata winter evening party. 
A very light shade of velveteen trimmed 
with lace makes as charming an éven- 
jog dress as can be desired, whist for lit 
tle boys nothing is 80 Smart as velvateen 
in bleck or dark brown and fawn. 

One of the new fur bodices is of wink, 
fastened down the front under ascallopsd 
frillot brown velveteen; the sieeves are 
of velveteen, which to make them warm 
for winter outdoor wear should be inter- 
lined with domette. Toque of browa 
velveteen, trinsmed with twosbaded tips, 
and a gold and enamel buckle, 

A charming dinner-dress is in pale 
grayish blue The skirt is 
bordered with a vandyke trimming of 
silk and iridescent beat embroidery; the 
tight filling embroidered all 
over from under the arms to the walat; 
the upper partis composed of puffivgs of 
white chiffon over a silk lining; the 
drapery on the bodice is of the velveteen 
arranged in soft folds; the collar is of the 
velveteen embroidered; transparent puck- 
ered sleeves of white chiffon with drapery 
of veivetesn at the top. 

An afternoon dress is «f almond color; 
the skirt, which falls io graceful folds at 
the back, is trimmed on the hips with 
bands of silk, edged # ith gold and brown 
braid; the full boaice is gathered between 
the waist and the bust, the velveteen be- 
ing SelLoutin putts separated by a band 
Ooftsilk edged with gold and brown braid: 
the waistband aud border to the square 
opening of the bodice is of the same, 
the Opening is filed in with a chemisette 
of pa.e green Bik, arranged in putts 
whic) are divide 
tinsel * 


a dczon different 
the patterns 


velveteen 


bodice is 


vy Dands of narrow 
-D0K, the light-tting sleeves 

pulls at the top, and the elbow 
edged with silk bands, like those on the 
bodice, bul of narrower widtb 
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Pour out on the side furtbest from the 
label. 5 Wash the glass or spoon alter 
eich dose. 6 Keep applications for ex 
ternal use only in blue fluted bottles, and 
in a different place from those medicines 
to be taken internally, for fear of mis- 
takes, 7. Always read the label before 
pouring oul 

Cod liver oil is best given early in the 
day and after food; !t may cause diarrl«', 
especially in hot weather; if so, a differ- 
ent preparation may be tired. 

Iron should be taken after meals, and 
it often gives rise to constipation, so watch 
should be kept and an aperient given 
when necessary. Should indigestion be 
set up by tron, a diffsrent preparation 
may be tried, 

To Give Caster Oil.—This may either 
be given in strong coffse or warm milk; 
the Jatter method is the better way for 
young children. Another way is to give 
itin boiling water, which breaks up the 
fat globules and renders it less greasy; or 
the castor oil may be given in soda 
water. 

Soothing powders should not ba giren 
to babies unless ordered by a doctor, 
they often contain opiates, and may do 
grave harin. 

Effervescing imedicines should be 
brought to the patient in separate glasses 
and mixed when the patient is ready to 
drink. 

Powders may be mixed with jam, 
sugar, or glycerine, o. put to the back of 
the tongue, and a drink of water given to 
carry it down. 

In scarlet fever, the most infectious 
time is when the person is convalescent, 
and the skin is peeling; it isa good plan 
to rub the patient with some disinfectant 
ointment or oil to prevent the particles of 
skin from fiying about. Flannel ought 
to be worn next the skin, especially over 
the region of the kidneys, so asto avoid 
any chance of achill, which is a serious 
matter, after even a slight case of scarlet 
fever. 

Barley Water.—Two ounces of pearl 
barley, cover with one pint of water and 
boll quickly to wash the barley; then 
throw away the first water, add fresh 
water, boiland throw away, then add a 
pintand a half of fresh cold water and 
let it boil geatiy for balf an hour, ie, tiil 
the barley is quite soft. Then strain off 
and flavor with lemon, vanilla, or orange 

juice. 

Restorative Soup.—Another nice food 
for invalids is one pound of veal, one 
pound of gray beef, one pound of mutton, 
half e@ large fowl, and one quart of water; 
allow it to simmer slowly for six hours, 
then strain and serve, Give one teaspoon- 
ful of the jelly thus made every half 
hour, Or 80 often as necessary. 

Raw Meat Juice.—Scrape one ounce of 
raw meatinto a pulp and cover it with 
cold water (about balf an ounce would 
be sufficient) and leave it to stand for 
two hours, stirring it about every ten 
mninutes; (hen squeezs the juice through 
musiin, and giveittothbe patient. Itis 
almost tasteless, 

To Make Gruel —To one tablespoonful 
of Oatmeal or prepared grcats, allow one 
pint of water and a small piece of butter, 
Mix (he catmeal with a little cold water, 
add the rest of the water with the butter 
when boiling. S:ir wellto prevent lumps, 
The prepared groats require ten min- 
utes’ boiling, (he oatmeal requires twenty 
minutes’ boiling. If the milk is uséd in- 
stead of water the piece of butter is not 
required, 

Children when ill require special care, 
as (heir diseases develop very rapidly 
sod much depends on their being care- 
fully watched. Many diseases in chbil- 
dren ar6 due to mistakes in feeding them, 
espcc.ally is this the case in children un- 
der two years of age. To understand the 
principle of artificial feeding of children 
is therefore of great importance. 

Human milk is the natural and best 
food; It contains 6verythiog that is neces- 
Sary for the formation and nourishment 
of acbild during the first few months ot 

“Vife? FLUKE therefore to be made the 

type food of alr Wil{icial feeding of in- 
fants. First as to quantly, one pint of 
miik in the twenty four hours iUring the 
lirst few weeks of life, increasit& in 
quan'ity as the child grows older. 

Regularity in feeding as to time and 
quantity is €ssential. Cow’s milk diluted 
With water one tothree and three grains 


P ' 
of soda bicarb, added is a gor d su batitute 
€ wei nu om 416d WIth .ime or 
4 ey a I 
ale sae portions 
and » ua vilK are useful to 
iry where t 1 has to be b ougotup 
by hand. 
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To make Artificial Haman Milk — Heat 
half a pint of skimmed milk to about 
ninety seven degrees, i.e, just warm 
and weil stir into the warmed milk, three 
grains of extract ‘f rennet. When ii |. 
set, break the curd quite small, and jet |; 
stand ten or fifteen minutes, when the 
curd will sink; then place the whey in 
saucepan, and boil quickly. 

In the whey dissolve a heaped Up tea- 
spoontal of sugarin milk. When quite 
cold add sufficient new milk to make one 
pint, and two teaspoortuls of cream, we|| 
stirring the whole together. If the miik 
is too rich use rather a larger Proportion 
of whey. 


Peptonized milk is an excellent pre. 
paration of partly digested food, only it 
must not be continued too long, as the 
digestive powers of the infant may be. 
come weakened from want of use. Mix 
three quarte’s of a pint of fresh miik 
with a quarter of a pint of water, warm 
to about forty degrees, add two level toa. 
spoonfuls of some liquor pancreaticus 
and half a level teaspoonfal of soda 
bicarb., stir in quickly and allow it to 
stand for twenty minutes, it is then ready 
for ase; out if the peptonized process is 
to be stopped, the milk mast bs boiled. 

Egg Jelly.- Halfan ounce of gelatine 
soaked ia balf a pint of cold water, add 
rind and juice of two lemons, then some 
sugar to sweeten, and half a pint of boil- 


ing water. When cold strain on to three 
eggs well beaten, then strain into a 
mould, 


No starchy food should form the chiet 
element of diet during the first year of 
life as it tends to make the child rickety, 
Care must be taken that the feeding- 
bottle is kept absolutely clean. The boat. 
ehaped bottle is the best. 

Do not allow children to get into the 
habit of having so called ‘‘comforters”’ to 
suck. Wash out the mouth of infants 
with warm water after feeding, it keeps 
the gums healthy and renders teething 
easier for the baby; and a soft tooth-brush 
should be used for children as early as 
possible. Four teaspoonfals of glycerine 
to one ounce of honey with one teasp on- 
fal of borax is often of use asa mouth 
wash where the gums are sore and bleed 
easily. 

For children inclined to rickets raw 
meat pulp scraped from a juicy piece of 
beef and spread on bread with a little 
sugar, cr made into balls with sugar like 
little raspberries will often be taken by 
children, and is very good for them. 
Oranges, limes, and cream are also good 
to be taken when possible, aud the food 
should contain as much of the fatty ele 
ment as possible. 

Chicken Jelly for Invalida—Cat a 
chicken (a hen is better) as for a fricas- 
see, Patitintoa double boiler with an 
even teaspoouful of celery-seed; cover 
closely, and let it cook for five hours, 
Strain it through an ordinary strainer, 
and leave it to stiffen. Remove all the 
fat, melt the jelly, and salt to taste, and 
strain it through two thickness of cheese- 
cloth. The quantity will be about half a 
pint. An excellent broth is made by 
adding thres tablespvonfuls of boiling 
water to one of the jaily. 

Pressed Beef.—The thin end of the flank 
is best for pressing beef. Take out the 
bone and remove any skin there may be. 
Toen for four pounds of beef take one 
pound of ealt, an ounce and a halfof bay- 
salt, the same of saitpetre, three quarters 
of a pound of brown sugar, balf a tea 
spoonful of black pepper, a pinch of 
powdered cloves, half a teaspoonfu: of 
ground mace, half a salispoonfu: of 
ground nutmeg, half a dozen bay. leaves, 
and some sprigs of fresh thyme. 

Kab the meat well with this mix‘uré 
all round every day for ten days, turn- 
ing itevery day. Beforec>oking it, rnsé 
it well, and put some fresh vegetalies 
into the water in which you boil it. It 
should bs brought gently to boi!'ng- 
point, and should then simmer gen''y 
for three hours. When done, pres | 
under heavy weights until cold, 'e2 
trim the edges, and brash over the top 
and sides with some liquid glazs. 


To clean Paint —Smear a piece of | 45 
ne! in common whiting, mixed to ‘bé 
consistency of common paste, in warn 
water. Rub the surface to be cleaned 
quite briskly, and wash off with pure © d 
water. Grease spots will in thie way °¢ 
a. most Instantly removed, as well as er 
dirt, ~8"* the paint will retain its 
liancy ald Deaaty unimpaired. 
Totfe —Ove pound of sugar, halfa 
~ , @ cap of butter, anc 
non jaice; put 
‘ a mon, end boll 
ny WENGE and ie ninutes; ther 
nadie nthe ce ‘eneps, as be! 
Dutter, and boil till it ish, ond 


pour Out on a battered d. 
small squares when half colt: 


- water, ball 


teaspoonfal of ie 


\ 
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{ Summer Morning. 
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«ss a lovely morning, and looking 
| & upon it, | pronounce it to have 
a perfect beginning of a per- 
«as the twenty fourth day of June, 
-cene a bowery shady garden. My 
« ar tian’s study faced the gardens, and 
+ « odow was more than Lalf way down 
he grouns, 

e roses were always thrusting their 
» blessome into my guardian's sanc- 
peeping in and rustling their leaves 
‘ rods beyond the folds of the cur- 
Into this room | was one morning 

el to enter. 
nme, my child, when are you com- 


x . 


Now, Gouardie, dear—this very mo- 

''* said | looking up and seeing bis 

x eyes watching me; and I gathered 

mowers and put them and the 

~> sors bastily into my basket and ran 
e window, 


C me here, Jennie, and sit at my feet, 


ss ) 4s) ofen do, and then I fancy I can 
* st) you better, I] think that the chair 
* ssa 0 istake, afer all.” 


« fanciful be was that morning! 
thing loath, I obeyed bim, feeling 
~ a! home and neturalthua Swill he 
utd watching (be wreaths of smoke 
e ¥. sUll uninspired, still silent 
r& the stool is a failure, too,.”’ I 
sed cemurely. ‘Shall I try the 
rarcdie dear? Something bDril- 
abt result from tbat, you know.” 
. be a goose, but listen to me!” 
\ intimated that such was wy 


e said he, “1 bave jast madean 
tTarce’ 

ees, Guardie!” was my reply, not 

interested. “An agree 


e greatly 
i is 

\ cbid—an intensely disagree- 
e®—an old lady always sug. esting 
sartthings and never admitting 
res—Mra Grandy by name” 
aeful old woman, Guardie! 
Wasb your hands 
sud decline even a bowing tc 


‘ard of ber. 


atee 
tar thalin this case that is unfor- 
Y impossible, She ia, as you say, 
se To. o.d Woman; butsne is a social 
and the very fear she inspires 
wn good, 1 think. Yes—peo 
st are afraid of nothing else are 
'Mre tlrundy. Lam!’ 
eo, Gaardie, you are a coward—far 
>) (ban lam when! ran away from 


s* v 


K< Its 


be rep.red, * but Mra Grundy 1s 
re formidabie!"’ 
“ty oid Ubing!" 
‘—& Pasty old (bing, as you say; 
Le must be studied. Se bas 
< .en me some sdvice which I in- 
x ' A pause here, devoted to 


. . 


~ ' ®bich he Pal somewhat neg- 

be Dis remarks abcut Mrs, 

¥ Toen be resumed—‘! don't 
“ teil you!’ 

¥ a | 3 became li €xXpressi- 

* al ny ear Le g@ A 

“ 4 at rieve } 

fe e ving 

“ w almces 

ath gt 
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I remember jest for ope inetant raising 
my eyes to hie with the yearning hope of 
seeing that be wae jesting. A glance 
sufficed, and | towered my face immedi- 
ately, fearimg that he should read the 
mute agony that | felt must be depicted 
there 


1 can recall ao weil errang!ng my little 
black apron over my weslin dress, then 
adjustings bow wth which | was sud- 
denly dissatweGed, bat keeping my head 
bent low, and al! the wiile Gighting tbat 
woman's baitie, so often fought and won, 
of concealing the sudden grief thet bad 
come upon an untried heart. 

“Jennie, speek- say somethiug to me."’ 

My guardian’: voice completed the 
victory, and ie toaes which to my own 
Cars seemed unlike my own, | managed 
to say: 

“I hope that you will be very bappy, 
dear Guardie ” 

“Thank you, tite one Rat! do nut 
feel inclined just mow to talk of all the 
happiness it may bring aboat; | want to 
koow whai you think of tt.”’ 

1 bad hed two mimates to conquer my 
emotion; and what may not a woman 
achieve ia a hundred-and twenty sec- 
onds? More then many a warrior in as 
many bourses, 1 think. S» 1 managed, 
with tolerable composara to nswe:: 

“I think you are right <A bacelor 
life must to some extent be a lonely one; 
and you are met Gited for a fonely life. 
Your nature requires some one to love; 
and—and hope that you will be happy.”’ 
1 began to Teel that I had attempted too 
much. 

“Thark you, my child!" was my 
guardian's cmiy amswer, rether sadly 
spoken. 

Another pause—tne only sound the 
whispering of the rose leaves to the soft 
summer breez: thal was wooing them. 
The silence wes mere dificult to bear 
than words, so | meade another mighty 
effort. 

* W bo is .he lady ?” 

My guardian started, as if a fresh idea 
had only just dbeem presented to him. 

“Why, Jenni, | never thought about 
that! Thelady? Yea of course, a lady 
is a necessity. | wonder who wouid 
have me?’ 

“Oa, anybody would, Gaardie!’ was 
my unsophisticated repiy. 

“You little @atterer! Bat ! really can- 
not anewer your qves ion. Isthere any 
one you would pre’er, dear?" 

1 gszed at him wRA incredulity: bat he 
spoke with suck evi tent simplicity that 
1 could pot dow™ bim iI answered 
rather gravely) - 

“My preference ie wot of grea! impor- 
tance; bat, as you do not—! mean, as you 
are not—”" bow difi-ralt it was to say !— 
“as you do Bot seem to bein love, why 
do you wish te marry?” 

My guardian removed his cigar ani. 
biting hie moustache, rertousiy, looked 
puzzled. 

“Your questnos.”” he replied, “would 
be a natural ore i! | bad not alrea‘y 
mentionet a certain Mra Grundy to 
you.” 

My indigmaiion was arcu~ed at this. 

‘“Sarely, (s:aarte pou Will net marry 
just because sone people Wish jou to 
do so!’ 

* Don’t look tartews, Jeunte and | wil! 
try to expla. Well Uhtels hoe#l sancs 
Mre Grundy des tmumated to me that 
this would be & more sullab.e Dome for 
you i7 0 het a mistress” 

Sill at sea, lasked wnrh some pique if 
1 fulti.ied the @uteee of @ misiress 50 
badly; and even Shue +poaking, toe re- 
membrance of many liitie household ir- 
regularities Came reproacniuliy tome | 
sawitalilnow. [ cia not scold the serv- 
ants enough; | aicowed myseif—conse- 
quently bim—to bei a posed upor ; and as 
these ideas threaged into my mind, | 
took bie hand pemivemtipf, and added, be- 
fore be courd ans we 

“Yea, yes—you Seed not tell me. | 
have been a Dead moisiress in pour house; 
buttry mee litle somgter. lei improve; 
1] wilt read OMS Of Rowsehoid manage- 
ment, I will look Well to the ways of 
my household iasieead of pacaing tl wers, 
i wii—" 

“Hush, wy Jenne! 
up, lsawa pane tro 
upon toe face Sensi 
“You are @istaken 
maiden makes @ per le 


Aud, ivowking 
abled e€xpression 
acoen ov 
Ms 


mIsiress in our 


r ime 


dainty iitie 


bome; du’ —Dui— . Weal Wey shal 
l say it ?—tmey sax, Gear, thal although 
lam so o'¢ emul 1ou are So 5 x 118 
no. &@ Die; & ne ry +e ® 
a wife 
. > f scare . 

(pal a. (as . * 3 wa 
(be bad o£ i ee 


the interview any lomger; | rose from 
the low siool at bis feet and tried to speak 
quietly. 

“My dear kind guardian, do not change 
your lifaon my account! The very step 
that you would take for my sake—es | 
think it would be— world be the cause of 
my leaving your howe " 

Then my calmovess rather forsook me 
as | added, “I should mot wish to live 
with your si‘e—l sheeld ask your con- 
sent to go— I feel that | should not like 
her!" 

I noticed a comical €xpreseion cross my 
KUarcian’s face when | stated my inten- 
tion to disitke the unkrmown ledy and he 
repliec : 

“Oa that poiat we might perhaps agree, 
bat where would yor go then? U aliess— 
whata fool i was pet to think of it be 
fore !—uniess you yourself marry: for | 
suppose Charlie Thorne ls merely walt- 
ing a favorable——" 

This was too muck Wah my voice 
quivering with ioedymetiorn, I uled to 
answer bm 

“You Kkno« you deo not beieve what 
you say. You may take refuge in matri- 
mony from your &@:Miceltie; it ts not so 
with me How dare you ever allade toa 
boy, a child’’—tbe ehlid, by the bye, was 
twenty two—four years my sesior—‘ like 
thai? le uid Dear you tosap anything 
else, 6ven—erea——" 

Here 1 pause’, che hed by short, chok 
ing, teariess sobs How well 1 rememier 
it all—bis lopkiag Upat my «excited face, 
atmy dry, sorro#tul eyes and the sud 
den change that came over him as he ob 
served them. tr all se vivid— how he 
rose hastily ard Geng bx cigar out of the 
window, then strate wp to me and im- 
prisoned the bands Unal ¥.iIniy strove to 
hide my crimson face! 

It seemed to me am age while he stood 
looking down upom me and | felt sud 
denly that Leould met retarn bis gezs 
At length be sp ke amd the words came 
to me tenderly and sootning!y, and ended 
forever my Short lived woe 

‘Jennie, Jennie, my bonnte winsome 
little Diossom, do met ridicule ms if the 
idea seems “© atsurd to your bright 
young fate); bat’—how his voice falt- 
ered now.—* but, althowgh | am euch a 
weather beatea oid Relioe, can you ac- 
cept me, carlicg, Bot omly for the 
guarcian of your poweth, but as the 
guardian cf your ite?" He paused. 
“My chic, speak—pray spesak—and if I 
have made the wake of a dotard, tell 
me se quickly 

Here, ior the Gost Uae tears came; 
bul they wire tears of pare joy, of deep 
thank fulness 

‘Speak, Jonnie.” 

“Oa, my guardian, kl me stay with 
your’ 

It wasalilecould utter, and yet:ome 
thing in the tome must have betrayed the 
woman's secret thai the girl's timidity re- 
fused to reveal, for he understood me. 
He unders'co '—ebal bithero had not, I 
think, been quite diwimed by either of us 
—that, as | was the apple of his eye, he 
was the sunshineo? my lie; so he merely 


heid out bis arms and gelhered me to the 


dear ieart wlieh Set teen my warm 
sheiter @€Ver siuce 

‘Ah, Ciaarcdre, sant I, after half an 
hour's s#66t whitpering, though there 
were Ouly the roses by jysten il re 


Mre ts andy! 1 
of being a nasiy oid 
harming old laty, 
rT ber—— 
he geardien, laughing 


verse my Ferdict ab 
think that steal 
woman, she 
for, if it bad not 
‘Weli?’ 
as | pause 
“Well, 
different!’ 
And se ents 


+2 mest 
heom * 
aSsaec ¢ 


; 
thines «& ave teen very 


"e rrocormd of Lnuat lovely 
T 


summer morhire Toe lbllle loses are 
peeping Over thes® Pegee to see what 
happened in the (ome of Ihely ancestors, 
and to thea lh tig Geovare that |! am 
row (twenty echt acc mv hueband on 
tne very deette (© shedyp aide cf forty, 
and that am proed—yer, I say it 
ad Visediy vere at of his superiority 
of years! Tie summer morning Was 


bul the beginnipsg a *am@ mer Cay that 


has ,astead ever sin ~~ 


Tum (¢ ssr > 
Ziemel t 
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in the shade, while it freezes at night. 
Toe latter part of this season is often 
marked by copious rains and extensive 
inundations. Vegetation isscanty. There 
are no treea, The people bunt fur-bear 
ing animals, fisb, and raise cattle and 
reindeer. 1t requires about eight cows to 
supporta family, four being milked ia 
the summer and two in the winter. 

The cattie are fed on bay in the sinter, 
and are allowed to go out occasionally 
when it is not too cold, their teats being 
carefully covered with felt, 

Milk ie the principal food, occasionally 
supplemented with hares, which are 
quite abundant. The housesare of wood, 
covered with clay, and consist of one 
room, in which the pecple and their ani 
mais live together. 

The wealthier classes are better pro 
vided with lodging and food. The peo 
ple are very boepitable, but excessively 
punctilious concerning points of boner, 
such asthe place at table. 

a 

Hints TO Morners —If you wish to 
eullivete a gorsiping, meddling, censert- 
ous rpirit in your ehildren, be sure 
when they como home from chureb, a 
visit, or other place where you do not 
accompany them, to ply them with 
questions concerning what everybody 
wore, how everybody locked, and what 
everybody said and did; and if you find 
anything In all this to cersure, always do 
it in their hearing. 

You may rest assured, if you pursue a 
course of this kind, they will not return 
to you unladen with Intelligence: and 
rather than it thould be uninteresting, 
they will by degrees learn to embellish it 
in such manner as shall not fail to call 
forth remarks snd expressions of «onder 
from you. 

You will, by this course, render the 
epirit of curicsity—which is so early 
visibie in children, and which, if rightly 
directecd, may be made the instrument of 
enriching and enlarging their minds—ae 
vehicle of mischief, which shall serve 
only to narrow them. 

Pe 
WoNDERFUL MARKSMANSHIP —A 76x 
as military company went out on the 
range recently practising at rifle shoot. 
ing. The lientenant in command sad- 
denly became exasperated at the poor 
shooting, and, seizing a gun frem one of 
the privates, angrily exclaimed, ‘I'll 
show you fellows how toshoot!’ Tek- 
ing a long aim and a strong aim, he fired 
and missed. Coolly turning to the pri. 
vate who owned the gun, heesaid, “That's 
the way you sboot.”” Heagain loaded 
the weapon, and miseed. Turning to the 
second man in the rank® be remarked, 
“That's the way you shoot.’ In this way 
be contrived to mise about fifty or sixty 
times, illustrating to each soldier bis per- 
sonal incapacity; and finally he acciden- 
tal.y bit the target. “And tbat,’ he 
ejaculated, banding the gun tack tothe 

private, “ie the way I sneo.” 
P< 
Deafness Cannot be Cured. 


by local applications, t 
the diseased partion of tle ear There t« 
only one way te cure Deafne=xs, and that 
isn by comstituthonal rene Loeufreae i 
caused by an inflamed condition of the mu 


cannet rea 


fies 


cous Ining of tt hustePhian Tule W toes 
thix tute gets inflamed mu have a rate Zz 
sound or lriperfect lhe ing, « 1 whem it te 
entirely closed Deatye im Che result 4 ‘ 
unless the inflam wy ean te take serat 
and this tube restored? @o its mortal comet 
tiem, tremrisg whil be destroyed forever: rs 
cases outof ten are caused by catarrh, whica 
ix nothing but an tr flarmedd comdliti 
mucous surface 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Im Parie a new winter tissues, 
though thc« and heavy, ere extremely 
eoft, and wonderfully adapted to the 
loose skirts, which fail eo naturally and 
gracefully around the figure without be 
ing stiffened by under bands of steel or 
horsehair, or even by unbending under- 


the 


fi ances 

The cut of tashionable ekirts ie, Ip fact, 
bat little modified, the widths are sioped 
eo as to form wide undulations at the 
foot, while the material is stretched plain 
over the hips, or at least gathered #0 
slightiy as net to form any thickness 
about the waist 

Asis alwaye the case when skirts ere 
made to fall loose, and not stiffened out, 
they are mace long enough to rest on the 
little at the back, and with 
dressy tollels# they are even trained a lit- 
tle When lined it is with wom ailk or 
satinette, so ae to avoid atiffnees; but in 
ease of not very thick materials, it ls pre 
ferabie to have the skirt puton upon the 
under ekirt of 


ground « 


same waletband with an 


the iinlog 

Asa a rule 
skirta, without any trimming. 
double cash- 


woollen dresses are made 


with poail 


A drees of cornflower-blue 
the ekirtof which wasin thieplain 


bodice a 


mere 
hac by way of 
acket of the same material, with 


te and orange checked vel 


loome atlyie, 
biotee 
revere of wt 
vet 

A belt of white leather fastened the 
jacket at the back and sides, was slipped 
through the pleats, which fit the fronte, 
leaving them loose and open over @ 
chemisette of orange colored glace silk, 
with white lawn, inlaid with 
Valenciennes lace insertion, 
The collar 


Valen- 


covered 
atripe of 
forming «a diamond pattern. 
wee of white satin, frilled with 
clennes ace 

Another dress is of still greater eimpli 
city. It is of the new thick and soft 
cloth, called the national cloth, of a me- 
diam shade of beige. The blouse bodice 
ie trimmed with bias bands, of the same 
material, in white, forming three tabs on 
each side, fastened at either end with a 
ermal; pearl batton. 
tab simulates a fastening on 


‘The belt and 


A eimilar 


the leit side of the skirt. 
the collar, the latter edged with a dainty 
frilling of white lawn, were of sea green 


moire silk 


A very neatand elegant dress was of 


soft sliver gray veloutine, suitable for a 
young jtady. The upper part of both 
skirt and bodies are arranged in fine 
~ hed down pleats The bodice is con 
fee tthe watst by a deep Russian 
tw feray ieather, studded with ruches, 
ami i mt with ellver 

ie sris of ruby sitk. frilled wi h 
a Tie et sleeves have epaulettes 
foruied ‘ uble drapery of the ma- 
teria sre finished at the wrists 
“ \ and lace. The striped 

s* ' xe aboutone third down (he 
=k ex eoft folde, 

Hlats ." fresses in simplicity A 
Kit. ’ adies wear the plain felt, in 
sta agentieman’s round bat, with 

ne boutestrip of braid or rib- 

te bri Some, however, 

aia Anoeaygleora heron s Wing, of 
4 aipre ‘ 

fs nat ladv’s shoe outfit for 

t “ les al least twoor three 

pairs «ft « one of dull calf or colt, 

an ‘ r two of dull kid faced with 

pater eather, two pairs of laced shoes, 

one of kid, and one of patent leather, and 


three or ur pairs of low patent leather 
shoes for the afiernoon and evening 
woud ‘ { ent. 

I ee f nad of dalnty chaussures add 
two pare of moroceo silp pers, lined with 

ance avd balf aderen pairs of even- 

g Sa shoes, ellher Diack, or matched 

e dress, As to white satin 
e es ft la tress, tt ie beat tobuy them 
e * ¢ ioe required, 

Asa e alls sand bools are made 
With sightiy t fed toes, Everyday 
wa k x shave the iow heel, but for 
mere Giegant chaussures the seu! bigh 

€ s perfer { Boots are faced 

a ney and areof medium 
e _ 
ez ‘i kid bool suUlched with white 
+ “ fashion, for not only 
a . z* @ « of date, but 
M seif is w raréeiy employed 
+ re * ‘ ¢ a t ts 
aie a 
~ on ~ 

a m a 

Hi ack & eigns #eupreme i faehion- 
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able hose. The daintiest of stockingsare 
of black silk or Irish thread, with em 
broidered clocks For the evening the 
most elegant are of open work sik. For 
ball tollets white silk hose is generally 
preferred, but In eome iostances the silk 
stocking ie matched in color w ihe ball- 
dress, or to the accessories of tne toilet. 

In evening teiets recently seen the 
materials were silk crepon, etamine, and 
plain orfancy gatz. Pale rose color, 
eulpbur and pinkish mauve seem to be 
the favorite tints, bat black and white is 
still amuch approved «f combination, 

There is a new tirsue called zepbyrine, 
which shows a Liack lace patiern over 
white silk gauzs, and isextremely effec- 
tive. It will makeup b autifully in the 
loose tunic style, which is likely to be in 
great vogue thie winter 

W hen entirely while, the dress is often 
trimmed with black Thus one 
lately shown wasa very stylish drese of 
white silk gatzs over white glace silk. 
Fioral patterns of Chantilly lace are 
worked in applique over (he ekirt, and a 
Chantilly lace ecarl ia draped round the 
waist. Hows of ribbon 
form epaulettes, and loop up the ekirt on 
the left side. 

Also a pretty evening dress fora young 
lady te of rose colored silk 6'amine over 
silk to match. A yoke of white 
tulle is trimmed with cros*sing® of narrow 
blecs and eiged round witb a 
dorder of white Draped belt and 
collar of rose colored satin. 

Every year sees a vast improvement in 
velveteens; the depth of pile, finish of 
surface, delicacy and mellownesrs cf 
coloring, all show a great advance this 
season on the production of previous 
years. 

There are at 
shades of green 


lace 


lemon colored 


reund 


veivet 


iace 


a dezon different 
amongst the patterns 
seen; lovely fawns and browns, grays 
and and the most delicate 
shades of bive and pink; the shades of 
colors are 80 numerous that they match 
any tint anyone «in possibly desire to 
combine with them. 

Nothing i# hands mer for dinner and 
reception dresses than veiveteen; it is 
also mcast usefal for waiking-dresses. and 
the sofiness of ite texture renders it par- 
ticularly suitable for the Russian blouses 
and pouched bodices > fashionable this 
season 

For children’s evening d esses itis in- 
valuable, as they are accustomed to wear 
wart «dresses during the winter, and 
many & fatal cold is caught from wearing 
a thin frock ata winter evening party. 
A very light shade of velveteen trimmed 
with isce uakes as charming an ¢ven- 
log dress as can be desired, whiiat for lit 
tle boys nothing is so smart as velvateen 
in bleecs or dark brown and fawn. 


least 


crimeons, 


Oae of the new fur b «tices is of mink, 
fastened down tie front under ascallopsd 
frillot Lrown velvwe'een:; the s eeves are 
“hte make them warm 
for winter ouldoor wear should be inter- 
domette, T. que of brown 
Veiveteen, trimmed with twoshaded tips, 


of velveteen, whi 


lined with 


andageo d and enamel buckle 

A charming dinner-dress is in pale 
grayish blue velveteen The skirt is 
bordered wilh a vandyke trimming of 


siik and iridescent beal embroidery; the 


tight fitting bodice Is embroidered a!l 
over from under the arms to the walat: 
the upper part is composed of puffings of 
white cht over «a Siik lining; the 


drapery on (he bodice is of the velveteen 
f. folds; the collar is of the 
rolidered, transparent puck- 
ered siceves of white chiffon with drapery 
of veivetesn at the top 


arranged in» 


Ve. Veleen er 


An afternoon dress is «f almond color; 
the skirt, Which faiiaia graceful folds at 
the back, is trimmed on the hips with 
bands of silk, edged ®itb gold and brown 
brati, the fui. boalee is gathered between 
the waist aod the bust, the velveteen be- 
Ing seloutin pulls separated by a band 
Ofsiik edged with gold and brown braid; 
{hé Walstbend aud border to the square 
opening of tLe bodice is of the same, 


the Opening is fied in with a chemisette 





of pae grees sik, arranged in puffs 
wh are «ivid y ands of narrow 
tins. Og. the light-Otling sleeves 
putts at the top, and the elbow 
edged wilh silk bands, like those on the 
bodice, t narrower width 
Odds and Eads. 
_ s . ,ARIETY F SUB 
a ~ 
“ a 
. : an _a6 € 
. ~ asible 
. . K'sen regularly 
M easure arefu yy aod 


correctly. 4 


Pour out on the side furtbest from the 
label. 5 Waeb the glass or spoon after 
eich dose. 6 Keep applications for ex 
ternal use only in bive fluted botties, and 
in a different place from those medicines 
to be taken internally, for fear of mis- 
takes. 7. Always read the label before 
pouring out 

Cod liver oil is best given early in the 
day and after food; it may cause diarri::', 
especially in hot weather; if so, a differ- 
ent preparation may be tired. 

lron should be taken after meais, and 
it often gives rise to constipation, so wa'ch 
should be kept and an sperient given 
when necessary. Should indigestion be 
set up by iron, a different preparation 
may be tried. 

To Give Caster Oil.—Thise may either 
be given in strong ccffseor warm miik; 
the latter method is the better way for 
young children. Another way is to give 
itin boiling water, which breake up the 
fat globules and renders it less greasy: or 
the castor oil may be given in soda 
water. 


Soothing powders shouid not ba given 
to babies unless ordered by a doctor, 
they often contain opiates, and may do 
grave hari 

Effervescing wedicines should bs 
brought to the patient in separate glasses 
and mixed when the patient is ready to 
drink 


Powders may be mixed with jam, 
suger, Or glycerine, o. put to the back of 
the tongue, and a drink of water given to 
carry it down. 


In scarlet fever, the most infectious 
time is when the person is convalescent, 
and the skin is peeling; it is a good plan 
to rub the patient with some disinfectant 
ointment or oil to prevent the particles of 
skin from fiying about. Fiannel ought 
to be worn next the skin, especially over 
the region of the kidneys, soesto avoid 
any chance of a chill, which is a serious 
matter, after even a slight case of scariet 
fever. 


Barley Water.—T#o ounces of pear! 
barley, cover with one pint of water and 
boil quickly to wash the barley; then 
throw away the first water, add fresh 
water, boil and throw away, then add a 
pintand a haif of fresh cold water and 
let it boil geotly for balf an hour, ie, tiil 
the barley is quite soft Then strain off 
and flavor with lemon, vanilla, or orange 
juice. 

Restorative Soup.—Another nice food 
for invalids is one pound of veal, one 
pound of gray beef, one pound of mu:ton, 
half a large fowl, and ove quart of water; 
allow it (o simmer slowly for six hours, 
then strain and serve. Give one teaspoon- 
ful of the jelly thus made every half 
hour, or 80 often as necessary. 

Raw Meat Juice.—Scrape one ounce of 
raw meat into a pulp and cover it with 
cold water (about bailf an ounce would 
be sufficient) and leave it to stand for 
two hours, stirring it about every ten 
minutes; (ben squeézs the juice through 
musiin, and giveittothe patient Iisa 
almost tasteless, 

lo Make (iruel —To one tablespoonful 
of Oatmeal or prepared grcata, aliow one 
pint of water and a smail piece of butter. 
Mix ihe catucea: with @ little coid water, 
add the restof the water wiih the butter 
when boiling. S.ir wellto prevent ium pe. 
The pre;ared groais require ten min- 
utes’ boiling, (he oatmeal réequirestwenty 
minutes’ botling. If the milk is used in- 
siead of water the piece of butter is not 
required. 

Children when ill require epscial care, 
as (heir diseases develop very rapidly 
and much depends on their being care- 
fully watched. Many diseases in chil- 
dren a6 due to misiakes in feeding them, 
esptcc.ally is this (he case in children un- 
der two year-of age. To understand the 
principte of artificial feeding of children 
is therefore of great importance. 

Human milk is the natural and best 
food; It contains everything that is neces- 
Sary fur (he formation and nourishment 
of acbild during the first few montbs of 
lite; rl Ought therefore to be made the 
type food of afi artificial feeding of in- 
fants. First a» to quan t¥, one pintof 
miik in the twenty four bours @uriog the 
first few weeks of life. increasi7?€ in 
Q4Uan'lity as the coild grows older. 7 

Reguia:ii.y in feeding as to time and 
quantity is €esential Cow's milk diluted 


with water one tothree and three grains 

fs ry a a € 8a g0C Cc substitute 

ws : x siiule Witt ne r 

a wale s2:Le proportions 

and »s - . & are usefal to 

iry where the 1 bes be I ugaotop 
by band. 
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To make Artificial! Homan Milk — Heat 
half a pint of skimmed milk to about 
ninety seven degrees, ie, just warm, 
and weil stir into the warmed miik, three 
grains of extract ‘f rennet When it is 
set, break the curd quite small, and iet it 
stand ten or fifteen minutes, when the 
card will sink; then place the whey in a 
saucepan, and boil quickly. 

In tbe whey dissoive a heaped up tea- 
spoontal of sugarin milk. When quite 
cold add suflicient new milk to make one 
pint, and two teaspoortals of cream, wel! 
stirring the whole togetber. If the miik 
is too rich use rather a larger proportion 
of whey. 

Peptoniz3d miik is an excellent pre. 
paration of partly digested fooi, only it 
must not be continued too long, as the 
digestive powers of the infant may be. 
come weakened frum want of use. Mix 
three quarte’s of a piot of fresh miik 
with a quarter of a pint of water, warm 
to about forty degrees, add two level tes- 
spoonfals of some liqior pancreaticus 
and half a ievel teaspoonfal of soda 
bicarb., stir in quickly and allow it to 
stand for twenty minutes, it is then ready 
for use; out if the peptonizsd process is 
to be stopped, the milk must bs boiled. 

Ezg Jelly.- Halfan ounce of gelatine 
soaked in balf a pint of cold water, add 
rind and juice of two lemons, tben some 
sugar to sweeten, and balf s pint of boil- 
ing water. When cold strain on to three 
eggs well beaten, then strain into a 
mould. 

No starchy food shoald form the chief 
element of diet during the first year of 
life as it tends to make the child rickety. 
Care must be taken that the feeding- 
bottle is kept absolutely clean. The boat- 
ehaped bottle is the best. 

Do not allow chiidren to get into the 
babit of having so called ‘‘comforters’’ to 
suck. Wasb out the mouth of infants 
with warm water after feeding, it keeps 
the gums healthy and renders teething 
easier for the baby; and a soft tooth-brash 
should be used for children as early as 
possible. Four teaspoonfals of glycerine 
to one ounce of honey with one teasp>on- 
fal of borax is often of use asa mouth 
wash where the gums are sore and bleed 
easily. 

For children inclined to rickets raw 
mest pulp scraped from a jaicy piece of 
beef and spread on bread with a little 
sugar, or made into balls with sugar like 
little raspberries will often be taken by 
children, and is very good for them. 
Oranges, limes, and cream sre also good 
to be taken when possible, and the food 
should contain as much of the fatty ele- 
ment as possible. 


Chickeu Jelly for Invslida—Cat a 
chicken (a hen is better) as for a fricas. 
see. Patitintoa double boiler with an 
even teaspoonful of celery-seed; cover 
closely, and let it cook for five hours. 
Strain it througb an ordinary strainer, 
and leave it to stiffen. Remove all the 
fat, melt the jelly, and salt to taste, and 
strain it through two thickness of cheese- 
cloth. The quantity will be about half a 
pint. An excellent broth is made by 
adding threes tablespoonfals of boiling 
water to one of the jelly. 


Pressed Bee!.—The thin end of the flank 
is best for pressing beef. Take out the 
bone and remove any skin there may be. 
Toen for four pounds of beef take one 
pound of salt, an ounce and a balfof bay- 
salt, the same of saitpetre, three quarters 
of a pound of brown sugar, balf a tea 
spoonful of black pepper, a pinch of 
powdered cloves, half a teaspoonfal of 
ground mace, half a saltspoonfal o° 
ground nutmeg, balf a dozen bay-leaves, 
and some sprigs of fresh thyme. 

Kab the meat well with this mixture 
all round every day for ten days, turn- 
ing itevery day. Beforecroking it, rinse 
it well, and put some fresh vegetables 
into the water in which you boil it. It 
should bs brought gentiy to boiling- 
point, and should then simmer gently 
for three hours. When done, press it 
under heavy weights until cold, theo 
trim the edges, and brash over the top 
and side: with some liqaid giazs. 


To clean Paint.—Smear a piece of fian 
ne' in common whiting, mixed to the 
consistency of common paste. in warm 
water. Rab the surface to be cleaned 
quite briskly, and wasb off witb pure cold 
water. Grease spote will in this way be 
#: most Instantly removed, as well as other 
dirt, ®9¢ the paint will retain its bril- 
liancy a" 4 Desaty unimpaired. 


Toffz.—O 28 pound of sugar, half a pint 
f water. bails ® COP of butter, and ont 


teaspoonful of le non jaice; put on tb 
sugar, water. and ic ™0D, sud boil wit 
out stirring for ten ™='2 Utes; then 8 
batter, and boil till j¢ SDSPs, as before 


pour out on a battered qaseb, and cut | 
small equares when hail co: 
+. 





LOOKING BACK. 


my ! 


yes tear-wet, vy dar- 


with « 
Childbood's sunny 


rth, the happy Vvolces 
that's now for- 


qplam Oth 


etoltd bome 


\ see the roses 


ich, Deon 


to ebildish eves concealed a 


wh with throbbing heart, tas 


int fairs land of long ago 


old fond dreams, in sweet as- 


txave bliss our future lives would 


hock, Dontly see the sunshine 
‘ 


-our Surimer world below ! 


and drear sinee then, my 


jound clommming hid the shine; 


our tives for ave are 
hie that seouth of love di- 

tose kk, Donmly Kivow I love vou 
olden days when vou were 


a 


A Summer Morning. 


BY E W 





| wes @ lovely morning, and looking 

ack upon it, | pronounce it to bave 

been a perfect beginning of a per- 
fact day. 

it was the twenty fourth day of June, 
the scene & bowery shady garden. My 
guardiae’ ‘tudy faced the gardens, and 
its wind. w was morethan Lalf way down 
to the groun«, 

[he roses were always tbrusting their 
preity blossoms into my guardian’s sanc- 
tum, peeping in and rustling their leaves 
and buds beyond the folds of the cur- 
tains. Into this room | was one morning 
invited to enter, 

“Jennie, my child, when are you com- 
ing?” 

“Now, Gaardie, dear—this very mo- 
ment!’ said I looking up and seeing bis 
kind eyes watching me; and I gathered 
up the flowers and put them and the 
scissors hastily into my basket and ran 
to the window, 

‘Come here, Jennie, and sit at my feet, 
as you so often do, and tben I fancy I can 
talk to you better. 1 think that the chair 
wasa wistake, after all.” 

How fanciful he was that morning! 
Hut, nothing loath, I obeyed bim, feeling 
more at home and neturaltbus. Still he 

nuinued watching tbe wreaths of smoke 

singly, still uninspired, still silent. 

‘| think the stool is a failure, too,”’ I 
suyves'ed demurely. ‘Shall I try the 

' (;uardie dear? Something bril- 

sn! might result from tbat, you know.” 

ion't be @ goose, bat listen to me!”’ 
ie\ly intimated that such was my 


ie,’ said he, “i bave jast madean 
ac) uaintance.”’ 
leed, Guardie!"” was my reply, not 
g greatly interested. ‘An agree- 
- né, |] bope!’ 
oy child—an intensely disagree- 
ne—an old lady always sug: esting 
rasant things and never admitting 
ant ones—Mrs, Grondy by name,’’ 
, the awful old woman, Gaardie! 
«heard of ber. Wash your bands 
and decline even a bowing tc 
tance !”’ 
i fear thatin this case that is unfor- 
a'ely Impossible, She ia, as you say, 
awful old woman; but she is a social 
‘silty, and the very fear ehe inspires 
sorks its own good, 1 think. Yes—peo 
tuat are afraid of notbing else are 
dof Mre. Grundy. lem!’ 
lnen, Gaardie, you are a coward—far 
eso tban | am when lI rap away from 
ot? 
\b,” be replied, ‘bat Mrs, Grundy is 
more formidable!’ 
Nasty oid tbing!” 
Yes—a nasty old thing, as you say; 
Ui &he must be studied. Sne bas 
é ‘siven me some edvica which I in- 
abing.’’ A pause here, devoted to 
which he bad somewhat neg- 
ing bis remerks abcut Mra. 
Then he resumed—*! don't 
* Low to tell you!’ 
Cniy Lis vo cs became ic €xpressi- 


Ker 


e«j | 
( 


6 Wa my dear iiitie girl, I 
a0) going lo grieve y¥ 
rnen | feit the loving 
ix “ Yy beir witb almcet 
. € 4 Jennie, | am go 
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I renember just for one instant raising 
my eyes to his with the yearning hope of 
seeing that be was jesting. A glance 
sufficed, and I lowered my face immedi- 
ately, fearing that he should read the 
mute agony that I felt must be depicted 
there. 

1 can recall so well arranging my little 
black apron over my muslin dress, then 
adjusting a bow with which I was sud- 
denly dissatisfied, out keeping my head 
bent low, and all the while fighting tbat 
woman's battle, so often fought and won, 
of concealing the sudden grief that bad 
come upon an untried heart. 

“Jennie, spesk- say somethiug to me.” 

My guardian’s voice completed the 
victory, and in tones which to my own 
ears seemed unlike my own, I managed 
to say: 

“IT hope that you will be very happy, 
dear Guardie.”’ 

“Thauk you, little one But! do not 
feel inclined just now to talk of all the 
happiness it may bring about; | want to 


_koow what you think of it.” 


I bad had two minutes to conquer my 
emotion; and what may not a womap 
achieve in a hbundred-and twenty sec- 
onds? More than many a warrior in as 
many bourr, 1 think. S» I managed, 
with tolerable composure, to .nswer: 

“1 think you are right. A bacelor 
life must to some extent bea lonely one; 
aod you are not fitted for a lonely life. 
Your nature requires some one to love; 
and—and hopethat you will be happy.’’ 
1 began to feel that I had attempted too 
much, 

“Thank you, my child!” 
guardian’s only answer, 
spoken. 

Another pause—tne only sound the 
whispering of the rose leaves to the soft 
summer breezes that was wooing them. 
The silence was more difficult to bear 
than words, so I made another wighty 
effort. 

‘*W bo is .he lady ?” 

My guardian started, as if a fresh idea 
bad only just been presented to him. 

“Why, Jennie, I never thought about 
that! Thelady? Yes, of course, a lady 
is a necessity. I wonder who would 
have me?” 

“Oh, anybody would, Gaardie!’ was 
my unsophisticated reply. 

‘You little flatterer! But I realiy can- 
not answer your ques:ion. Isthere any 
one you would prefer, dear? ’ 

I gszod st bim with incredulity: bat be 
spoke with such 6vijent simplicity tbat 
1 could not doubt bim I answered 
rather gravels: 

“My preference is not of great impor- 
tance; but, as you do not—I mean, as you 
are not—’’ bow difficult it was to say !— 
‘as you do not seem to bein love, why 
do you wish to marry?’ 

My guardian removed his cigar and. 
biting bis moustache, nervously, looked 
puzzled. 

“Your question,” he replied, ‘would 
be a natural one if I bad not alrea’y 
mentioned a certain Mra, Grundy to 
you,’’ 

My indignation was aroused at this. 

“Surely, Guardie, you will not marry 
just because some people wish you to 
do so!’ 

‘Don't look furious, Jennie, and I[ will 
trytoexplain. Well, thisis how it sands. 
Mrs. Grundy bas intimated to me that 
this would be a more suitabie bome for 
you if it had a mistress,” 

S.ill at sea, | asked with some pique if 
1 fulfilled the duties of a mistress 80 
badly; and 6veu while tpcaking, tne re- 
membrance of many litt!e household ir- 
regularities came réproacniully tome, I 
saw itallnow. I did not scold the servy- 
ants enough; | allowed myself—conse- 
quently bim—to beim posed upor ; and as 
these ideas througed into my mind, I 
took bis band senitently, and added, be- 
fore he could answe : 

“Yes, yes—you need not tell me, | 
bave been a bad mistress in your house; 
buttry mea little longer. I will improve; 
1 will read books of household manage- 
ment, I wiil look well to the ways of 
my housebold instead of picking flowers, 
I wiil——” 

“Hush, my Jennie!’ And, looking 
up, lsawa pained troubled expression 
upon the face bending do#n Over ume. 
“You are mistaken. My dainty little 
maiden wakes a perfect mistress in our 
bome; bu'—but—oh, in what wey 
I say it ?—they say, dear, that, although 
I aw so old and you are 80 young, this is 


wes my 
rather sadly 


shall 


noi a fitting bome for y oag | bring 
a wife to it 

A rush of ecariett ny f« 
tbat I at last understood him This was 
the crowning point. I could not bear 


the interview any longer; 1 rose from 
the low stool at bis feet and tried to speak 
quietly. 

“My dear kind guardian, do not change 
your lifaon my account! The very step 
that you wouid take for my sake—as | 
think it would be—would be the cause of 
my leaving your home.”’ 

Then my calmness rather forsook me 
as | added, “I should not wish to live 
with your wife—I should ask your con- 
sent to go— 1 feel that 1 should not like 
her!” 

I noticed a comical €x pression cross my 
K0arcian’s face when | stated my inten- 
tion to dislike the unknown lady and be 
repliec: 

“Oa that point we might perhaps agree, 
bat where would you go then? Uasless— 
whata fool | was not to think of it be 
fore !—uniess you yourself marry; for | 
suppose Charlie Thorne is merely wait- 
ing a favorable——” 

This was too much. 
quivering with indignation, I 
answer bim 

“You know you do not believe what 
you say. You may take refuge in matri- 
mony from your difficultier; it is not so 
with me. How dare you ever allude toa 
boy, a child’’—the child, by the-bye, was 
twenty two—four years my sevior—‘'like 
that? Ic.uld bear you tosay anything 
else, even—even——”’ 

Here 1 paused, choked by short, chok 
ing, tearless sobs. How well ! rememter 
it all—bis looking upat my excited face, 
at my dry, eorrowlul eyes, and the sud 
den change that came over him as he ob 
served them, Itis all so vivid—how he 
rose bastily and flung bis cigar out of the 
window, then strode up to me and im- 
prisoned the bands that vainly strove to 
hide my crimson face! 

It seemed to me an age while he stood 
looking down upon me, and | felt sud- 
denly that I could not return bis geze. 
At length he sp ke, and the words came 
to me tenderly aud soothingly, and ended 
forever my sbort-lived woe. 

‘ Jenpie, Jennie, my bonnie winsome 
little blossom, do not ridicule moe if the 
idea seems too absurd to your bright 
young farcy; bat’—how his voice falt- 
ered now,—‘ but, although | am such a 
weather beaten old fellow, can you ac- 
cept me, darlicg, not only for the 
guardian of your youth, but as the 
guardian of ycur life?’ He paused. 
“My child, speak—pray speak—and if I 
bave made tbe mistake of a dotard, tell 
mine 86 qu ckly.”’ 

Here, jor the first time, tears came; 
bul they wire tears of pure joy, of deep 
thankfulness, 

‘Speak, Jenniel”’ 

“Ob, my guardian, let me stay with 
you " 

It was all I could utter, and yettome 
thing in the tone must have betrayed the 
woman’s secret that the girl’s timidity re- 
fused to reveal, for he understood me, 
He understood—what bhither'o had not, I 
think, been quite divined by either of us 
—that, 48 | was the apple of his eye, he 
was the sunshineof my life; so he merely 
held out bis armos and gathered me to the 


With my voice 
tried to 


dear jeart which bas been my warm 
shelter @ver siuce 
“Ab, Guardie,”’ said I, after half an 


hour's sweet whispering, though there 
were only the roses by to listen—"I re- 
verse my verdict about Mrs Gundy! I! 
think that, iaostead of being a nasty old 
woman, she is a most charming old lady, 
for, if it had not been for ber——"”’ 

‘*Well?” asked the guardian, laughing 
as I paused 

“Well, things would have been very 
different!’ 

And #0 ends the record of that lovely 
summer morning. The little 1:oses are 
peeping over these pages to ree what 
happened in thé time of their ancestors, 
and to them | boldly Ceéciare that | am 
row twenty 6ight and my husband on 
the very decidecly shady side cf forty, 
and that | arm proud—yes, | say it 
ad visediy—very proud of bis superiority 
of years! The summer morning was 
but the beginning of a summer day that 


bas lasted éver since, 
me ee 
THe CoLpesr &ror —Tne coldest re 
gion ol the g oe, thatof Werkcjank, in 
Siberia, where the lowest temperature of 
000 deg Fahrenheit bas bs6n obssrved, 
January ia 0 45 deg., is 


and (he mean of 


inbabii6éd by about ten thousand five 
houdred people of thé native racss, Ina 
large part of this region thé air is so dry 
aud Ww #aree#O rare, that the intensity 
‘ " alised 
‘ a 4 es te 
stor t ne 
Léimnpera Ss ine 168 Tiseés . leg 
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in the shade, while it freezes at night. 
The Jatter part of this season is often 
marked by copious rains and extensive 
inundations, Vegetation isscanty. There 
are no trees, The people bunt fur-bear 
ing animals, fisb, and raise cattle and 
reindeer. It requires about eight cows to 
supporta family, four being milked io 
the summer and two in the winter. 

The cattie are fed or bay in the winter, 
and are allowed to go out occasionally 
when it is not too cold, their teats being 
carefully covered with felt, 

Milk is the principal food, occasionally 
supplemented with hares, which are 
quite abundant. The housesare of wood, 
covered with clay, and consist of one 
room, in which the people and their ani 
mals live together, 

The wealthier classes are better pro- 
vided with lodging and food. The peo 
ple are very bospitable, but excessively 
punctilious concerning points of honor, 
such asthe place at table, 

Ai aii 

Hints TO MorHERS —If you wish to 
eultivete a gorsiping, meddling, censor!- 
ous fpirit in your children, be sure 
when they ccme home from church, a 
visit, or other place where you do not 
accompany them, to ply them with 
questions concerning what 6verybody 
wore, bow everybody looked, and what 
everybody said and did; and i! you find 
anything in all this to cersure, always do 
it in their hearing. 

You may rest assured, if you pursue a 
course of this kind, they will not return 
to you unladen with intelligence; and 
ratber than it should be uninteresting, 
they will by degrees learn to embellish it 
in such manner asshall not fail to call 
forth remarks and expressionsof wonder 
from you. 

You will, by this course, render the 
spirit of curicsity—which is so early 
visible in children, and which, if rightly 
directed, may be made the instrument of 
enriching and enlarging their minds—a 
vehicle of mischief, which shall serve 
only to narrow them. 

Pa 

WONDERFUL MARKSMANSHIP —A Tox. 
as military company went out on the 
range recently practising at rifis shoot- 
ing. The lientenant in command sud. 
denly became e¢xarperated at the poor 
shooting, and, seizing a gun from one of 
the privates, angrily exclaimed, ‘I'll 
show you fellows how toshoot!” Tak- 
ing along aim and a strong aim, he fired 
and missed, Coolly turning to the pri- 
vate who owned the gun, hesaid, “That's 
the way you shoot.” Heagain loaded 
the weapon, and missed. Turning to the 
second man in the ranks. be remarked, 
“That's the way you shoot.” In this way 
he contrived to miss about fifty or sixty 
times, illustrating to each soldier bis per- 
sonal incapacity; and finally he acciden- 
tally hit the target. ‘And that,’ he 
ejaculated, handing the gun tack to the 
private, ‘is the way I sneot” 

— > a 
Deafuess Cannot be Cured, 


by local applications, us they Cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear, There t- 
only one way to cure Deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedios. Deafness is 
caused by an inflarnied condition of the mu- 
cous Hning of the EFusta@hian Tube. When 
this tube wets inflamed uhave a rumbling 
sound or imperfect hewfluy, and when it ts 
entirely closed Deatye iy the result, and 
unless the In flammithy can be taken ont 
and this tube restored’ @o ite normal condi 
tion, hearing will be destroyed forever; nine 
Cases Out of ten are Caused by catarrh, which 
is nothing but an inflamed condition of the 
mucous surfaces 


We will give Gne Hundred Dollars for any 
case Of Deatness (caused by entarrh) that 
cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure 
Send fo circulars, free 

FJ. CHENEY & CO. Toledo © 


aa Sold by Drugywiste. 7% 
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SOME SPECIAL AVERSION. 


faiiowd, <ta edt 

iwerthyv 4 ent wher! p Tees 
Vhie« lence in tl ase 

thiat, trees their fleet teeeetis vear 

foover, thee trident, ther ‘ ore boy, bad 


taken a vielent 
ehief delight was to cau nr 
this tinfortumate 

ine dal eXutiinat ! thie ‘ 
biim covioved Chaat thre porset poaved 
fu ‘ Ith tet le 


tiaxeud wath: thre 


words when, los ‘ thye ty 
lucky, com thre eve 

tiabeboeed ter three bee t t , wii 
uttered the 
quently gone inte 


thiresnat } i jheee 


the vietinn’s tathe 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING PUS1 


eerie 


and he prc 


t atnapeie dimen slons; 
totry te coerce ladies who were site 
nvers tohim by throwing fle o 
rand water over the articles of head 
acl niment that he so thoroughly le 
tested 
When. vears ago, machinery Was br 
ntroduced into a eertain trade, one 


very short 


rhmian predic ted thatina 
pace of tine niachines would oust near 


Hloperatives [rote their employment 


liv-and-by he was called upon te decide 
shether he would stop on and work ata 


tiachine or pe. 


He went: and, getting temporary jolie 
here and there, occupied hiteselt the 
while in plotting how he conld most 
eflectively damage the machinery ateach 

op he went te 

Cold qmeat, macintoshes, people whe 

re, eve glasses, soldiers, dustmen, 
fies with ringlets, men with red bair, 


these, and many others, have been 


neluded in the inventory of hatreds, the 
«hing of which has led to trouble, 
Vinaeed ry the low k on a charge oft i- 
iwnvy woman glared ata i 
tian ‘ } ‘ ‘ } 
i ms 
j iv tli nssatilt, | t ! ‘ 
' ite 
} hi in ered the re ] 
i ! neal 
Hl arther, but duet bhi 
time t oid at that 
hit by the 4 
! \ "Why, bie atieotive 
if 
— + ee 
‘ tat ! artis preery 


iit cite col thee COMP US TOn tliat i 


jpon them; yet perhaps, were it net 


losses would be far ssueore 
Phie  chiscupelinne 


ork, Which forees us to take certain 


weriftiees, whieh particular 
mneot comduet, 
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navy offen prove of 


riend ims vers frou 


atrophy which disuse may teris 


nm thier. 


Which obliges us te 
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Instead of complaining of our losses. 
would be better to summo, 
courage to prevent ther 
tspecially our mental and spiritual pos 
the valuable of all, ne« 
lost if we but cherish a; 
' irish them by constant and Vigorou- 
“The firefly shines when o1!: 
on the So it is with the 
when onee we rest, we darken,” 
EE 
lfome In¢pcuence.— Home inthluene: 
comes into a boy's life after, as wel! a. 
betore, leaving home, and, it he has go«r 
opportunities at home to learn something 
of the difficulties that he is to conten; 
with, and how to conquer them, it wi 
te of very considerable advantage t, 


them, it 


energy and 


most 


ree er te 


excercise, 


wing. mit 


juitas. 

\ Spartan training at home is good ty, 
him when he comes into contact with the 
world. Bat it, on the contrary, he is led 
to think that, when the harness galls 4 

ittle, he can run home and get help to 

litted off, his life will be a harde; 
one; that which was intended] tor good 
ean result only in evil. 

iet him not be particular about a little 

erwork, a little hardship. Better b« 
the first boy at the office and the last one 

eave itthan to reverse this rule. it 
mav seen a little hard, but the boy is 
mark; he is making a name 
doing. 
such boy in a thousand, and 
letmand is perpetually greater than 


the supply. 


have it 


manKing «aA 


by so There is only 


tor himsell 


at it etie 


——— 


Most persons resent being “managed” 
as soon as they are conscious of it. They 
their own way,evenil it be not so 
yood. “Hands off !’ they invariably ex- 
claim, while outwardly they are seeking 
to parry the arguments brought to bear 
upon them. They may be willing to lis- 
ten to counsel, to consider suggestions, 
esen to receive censure, but the very 
idea of being “managed” is repulsive to 
thems, and arouses all their selt-asser- 
tion. Though they often appear self- 
willed and perverse, they are merely up- 
holding their own individuality. 
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Inner Experiences of a 
Cabinet Member’s Wife 


octal experiences of a promi- 
members wile. 
reason the authorship will be withheld. 
It is, without question 
nating recital of politics 
of hich octal 


ever viven pulrtic ity. 
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